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RESEARCH SHOWS: . ae 
161 THESE ARE THE NUTRIENTS IN A CALIFORNIA LEMON 
Because the lemon is such a rich most abundant natural source of 
source of vitaminCitsotherhealth citric acid. The following chart is 
467 values are often overlooked. For a complete, accurate table of all 
example: lemons are the only prac- known nutrients and food-related 
A68 tical source of vitamin “P”:; the substances found in the lemon. 
AVERAGE PER 100 ml. OF JUICE 
470 Thiamin . 60 micrograms Calcium . 24 milligrams 
Riboflavin . 4micrograms Phosphorus 10 milligrams 
472 Niacin. , - 150 micrograms Chlorine. 3 milligrams 
Inositol 12 micrograms Potassium . . 127 milligrams 
Vitamin C , 45 milligrams Magnesium 10 milligrams 
F Vitamin“P” » . - Q9milligrams Sodium . 9 milligrams 
473 Citric Acid . . 6.2 grams Sulphur . 6 milligrams 
Sugar . . 2.3 grams Iron - + . . 0.2 milligrams 
Calories 48 pH 2.3 
474 
HOME ECONOMISTS AGREE: Too! 
475 LEMONS ADD HEALTH TO EVERYDAY FOODS-AND FLAVOR, + 
j > three knack of uncovering the 
7-480 The lemon is the most ver- _ lemon is one of the — er eae onal signi 
478 satile of all fresh foods. As most popular flavors. ia inirll asainiete enable 
lemonade, it is the nation’s _ its versatility is shown mos ee de tral 
79 emo ’ 4 in its use asa garnish. For dishes that call for fres 
4 favorite fresh-fruit bever- _in its use as a g nid ful lemon, always 
480 .ge. In baking and cooking, lemons have a wonderfu 
482 ins 
484 dp ee r? . BP ay 4 oe 
\g ir an ow, a, , “ yy WA-, A? 
186 x aes a sO OF 
Ce | O74 —— 
450 = a VEGETABLES 
LEMON PIE COLD LEMONADE 
456 
C a 
= be: 
opies FISH TOMATO JUICE LEMON DESSERTS ICED TEA 
, Hlinois: Sunkist Lemons in trademarked 
tissue wrappers are ap hrs 
. without f 14,500 cooperating Califor- 
-~ Sunkist California Lemons prayer eyeing 
* Ome 
11 Offices, 
Soma 
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NEW... 


WALL CHART 


about 
WORSTEDS 


Be contribution 
to teaching of textiles, illus- 
trating and describing all 
vital processes in the manu- 
facture of Worsteds from 
Fleece to Fabric. Compan- 
ion piece to Arlington's 
book, Naphthalated Wool 
Worsteds — Fleece to Fub- 
ric, of which thousands of 
copies have been sent to 
teachers on their requests. 

If you already have the 
book in your files, send for 
Chart only. Otherwise ask 
for both book and chart. 
They will be sent by mail, 
postpaid. For convenience 
in ordering use the Coupon 
in the Coupon Section of 
this issue. 


Arlington 72% 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 








Practicalities 


uppermost in the minds of civilians, 
returning “G. I. Joe’s,” the home- 
building industry and the Government. 


() so-rmo on postwar housing are 


| There is no doubt that many new homes 
| are needed if American families are to 








live decently, happily and securely. Mil- 
lions of veterans have fought for what 
the word home implies. Millions of 
American workmen must be employed. 
Expansion in the housing field could 
solve a good many social and economic 
problems facing postwar America. 

It has been roughly estimated that 
well over a million homes will be built 
each year for the next ten years. Home 
construction will undoubtedly top $2,- 
000,000,000 in 1946, with more than 
90 per cent of the new homes privately 
financed. Some of these homes will be 
in the luxury bracket, but it is believed 
that by far the majority will be in the 
low cost market. There will also be 
activity in rehabilitation of existing 
houses in both rural and urban areas. 

Some of the questions now being 
posed in the housing field are answered 
in the opening article of this issue— 
Four Walls and a Roof, a Survey of 
Postwar Housing—by Rosanne Amber- 
son and Anne Saxen, starting on page 


461. 
+ 


The displacements of war are rapidly 
giving way to the replacements of peace- 


, time living. With this change has come 


increased interest in the home, both in 
its physical aspects and in its traditional 
emotional role. An extended adult edu- 
cation program is indicated to meet 
family needs. The development of such 
an adult program in homemaking edu- 
cation is described on page 467 by Ann 
Noble and Max Goodson at Indiana 


University. 


Stencils and Charts Aid Wardrobe 
Planning and Buying is the title of a 
practical related art project offered on 
page 468 by Hazel T. Craig. ‘Estella 
Stencil” and the Consumer Buying 
Charts were developed by Mrs. Craig 
for use in her classes at Gallaudet Col- 
lege for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 


+ 


A survey of the wool picture for 1945- 
46 with detailed directions for protect- 
ing your wool wardrobe investment is 


presented on pages 470-472 by Jane 
Morrow of the American Wool Council, 


Inc. 
+ 


As a background for understanding 
the factors influencing the evolution of 
homemaking education, Maude William- 
son presents, on page 473, an insight 
into the course of woman’s education, 
her changing status in governmental and 
social groups, her struggle for recogni- 
tion of equality with men and her striv- 
ing for freedom of action as an individ- 
ual. This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Miss Williamson, supplementing 
the History of Home Economics pub- 
lished in PracticAL HoME Economics 
from June to December of last year and 
now being reprinted in booklet form. 


+ . 

On page 474, Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace describes, and supplements with 
authentic recipes, typical foods of the 
British Isles and “Down Under.” On 
the following page, two lieutenants in 
the United States Coast Guard Reserve 


describe Lieutenant Cummander Camp- 
bell’s job of being Housekeeper to 6,000 


Men. 
+ 


The October School Lunch Section, 
pages 477-480, edited by Katherine C. 
Wisely, deals with human relationships, 
Area School Lunch Conferences in New 
York State and a Training Program for 
Personnel in the Chicago Public School 
system. There is also a Crowin’ Corner 
—for which contributions are requested. 


See page 480. 


Good Time Had By All—the student 
page by Juanita Wittenborn — offers 
some tips for a Hallowe'en party in the 
traditional style. Here is ammunition 
for both home and school capers. 


+ 


The departments, What’s Going On 
in Food, What’s Going On in Textiles, 
News Notes and Dates to Remember 
and Books in Review, are aimed toward 
keeping the reader up to date. A new 
monthly column, Have YOU Thought 
Of:, which began in the September 
issue, gives a good many practical hints 
for the high school home economic 
teacher. Turn to page 510. 
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Timely aids for busy teachers... 





FREE Bulletin, swatches and color cards 
for classroom demonstration of BEUTANOL 
the new plastic-coated fabric of a thousand-and-one 


Fer Shower Curtéins uses! Students will recognize BEUTANOL’S soft, 


Garment Bags chintz-like quality . . . its endless decorating uses for slipcovers, 
Beach Bags - Pina- draperies, bedspreads. Completely practical for kitchen, nursery and 
fores - Umbrellas bath. BEUTANOL is waterproof, washable, stain-resistant, mildew- 
Make-up Capes proof. So easy to sew, and so easy to buy . . . sold by the yard, in many 

Crib Protectors appealing colors and patterns . . . You'll want to know all about 


BEUTANOL. See coupon book for FREE student material. 


walt ABLE 
w *WOW'T P 
. 


HARTFORD TEXTILE COMPANY, wa sroaoway, new vorx w, 1.1. 
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News Notes 





a public program could be provided 
so as to open up larger educational 
opportunities for the Nation’s youth in 
the reconversion period should be a 
matter of study now, says the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime in 
its postwar prospectus recently issued by 
the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. The Commission 
recommends that the experience being 
gained in the administration of educa- 
tional benefits of the “GI Bill of Rights” 
should be considered for the light it can 
throw on how a program of student aid, 
reaching those at the high school as well 
as the vocational, technical and profes- 
sional school levels, might be developed. 
This proposal is put forward by the 
Commission along with other proposals 
that would tackle some of the most im- 
mediate and pressing problems of youth, 
all bearing on how an education is to 
be had or a job is to be found. 
Among the measures proposed for 
study, along with student aid, are the 
following: 


He» some form of student aid under 





1. Job placement services to assist 
young people in their search for employ- 
ment. 

2. Work-school programs that would 
provide to young people the opportu- 
nity to combine work and school in such 
a way as to serve their long-run interest. 

3. Employment of youth on public- 
service projects, such as soil or forest 
conservation—“employment that is suit- 
able and interesting for young people.” 

4. Skilled counseling services, with 
emphasis on the special need of those 
young people who in the war period cut 
short their schooling for the job. 

Many of the boys and girls in the 
last-named group, the Commission 
points out, may wish to resume their 
schooling or seek job opportunities in 
other fields, but to do so they will need 
advice and encouragement from an un- 
derstanding and interested person. 

As for student aid, the Commission 
recognizes the need for a public pro- 
gram so that “no boy or girl will be 
handicapped by lack of funds in getting 
his high school education and so that 


Dates to Remember 


October 10—China Friendship Day 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 29-December 8—Victory Loan 
Drive 

October 31—Hallowe’en 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 11-17 — American Education 
Week. Theme: Education to Pro 
mote the General Welfare 

November 22 or 29—Thanksgiving Day 

December 2-6—Twenty-fourth 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago 

December 25—Christmas Day 








all young persons who will profit there. 
by can take advantage of advanced edu- 
cation in vocational and agricultural 
schools, technical institutes, colleges, 
professional schools and the like.” To 

(Continued on page 452) 
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Here is a truly splendid start on 
the day’s dietary! Extra nutri- 
tious Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN with 
baked apple! Just see how much 
iron, other minerals, vitamins, and 
protein, you get from a one-ounce 
serving of this famous cereal! 
That’s because ALL-BRAN is made 
from the vital outer layers of the 
finest wheat, where nature concen- 
trates many of the most important 
whole-wheat nutrients. 


Served with milk, ALL-BRAN pro- 
vides protein of excellent quality, 
and in combination with milk and 
fruit, a breakfast unusually high 
in protective food elements. 


Always be sure it’s genuine 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, that delicious 
source of helpful bulk. 
Millions eat ALL-BRAN 
for flavor alone — every 
shred is finely milled for 
golden softness, and 
toasted to a nut-sweet 
taste-treat. 


ye 
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Your Nutritious Breakfast in a Bowl 


IT’S DELICIOUS! 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
and Baked Apple! 





COMBINED FOOD VALUES 
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IN THIS CEREAL BOWL 
KELLOGE'S | WH 
ALL-BRAN ane BAKED 
Ye cop—|tv4 cup—|_ APPLE | Tora 
T ounce) | 4 ounces) (1 targe 
CALORIES 95 78 201 | 374 
PROTEIN 
gm. 3.7 4 5 8.2 
CALCIUM 
mg. | 289 | 136 | 9 hrvg 
PHOSPHORUS 
mg. 370 105 15 | 490 
IRON 
mg. 3.3 22 -6& |4.12 
VITAMIN A 
1. U. 160 120 | 280 
THIAMIN 
mg. me hi 045 -03 |.185 
NIACIN 
mg. 6.0 12 05 |6.17 
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ed edu ; 
cultural When we Certify a product for quality and service- 


ones} ability, and award it the Seal of Quality, that 
| doesn’t end our program of consumer protection 
... it is merely the start! From that point on the 
Certified product will be Tested continuously and 
regularly. , 

Members of our Consumer Panel buy Certified 


products over the counter in retail stores every- 








where. These purchases are then shipped to our 
— laboratories for check-testing to make sure that 
tA the original quality and serviceability standards 
i are being maintained. 
4 Thus, when the consumer buys a Certified prod- 
«ll uct identified with the Seal of Quality, she enjoys 
— the protection of continuous check-testing, regu- 
1.9 — se akc 

lar policing, vigilant quality insurance. 
0 Write for printed matter on our Certified 
“7 Merchandise Plan suitable for ciassroom study. 
2 j 
— 
4 
‘ } 
| | UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. | 
- ESTABLISHED 1880 
’ HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. + BOSTON, MASS. - WOONSOCKET, R, | + CHICAGO, ILL + NEW YORK, NY 
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There are Tin Mines 


to 


in our kitchens 


4 


HawallAn 
ICED PINEA’, 





You home economists and dietitians, who exercise 
such an important educational influence on American 
kitchens, are among our Government’s important allies 
in the continuing drive to save and prepare tin cans for 
salvage. 

The Dole four-color advertisement, pictured on this 
page, appearing in October-November issues of a list of 
widely read national magazines, is devoted to the same 


important job —“mining the tin in American kitchens.” 











News Notes 
(Continued from page 450) 


that end, the extent of the need should 
be explored, and consideration should 
be given as to ways in which the need 
could be met, including the possibility 
of providing financial assistance or 
scholarships through Federal funds. 
Special attention should be given to 
the problems of migrant young war 
workers separated from their families, 
the Commission adds. Many of these 
young people will need training, new 
jobs and, in some instances, relocating. 
Similarly the plight of children of mi- 
gratory agricultural workers needs con- 
sideration, for like the migrant young 
war workers, they are generally lost 
sight of in the community and little 
concern is exercised for their welfare. 


From Here to There— 


Anna Banks has resigned her posi- 
tion as Oklahoma State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education to become 
Head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment at New York University. 


Katharine Clayberger, for several 
years associate editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion, has joined the Byron 
G. Moon Company, New York City, as 
Director of their Bureau of Educational 
Services. 


Sarah M. Cole has joined the staff 
of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, New York City, as Director of the 
Test Kitchen. Her position as director 
of the Standard Brands Test Kitchen 
is being filled by her assistant, Sarah 
DeLauder Reinecke. 


Dorothy Clure, formerly a home eco- 
nomics lecturer for Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, Chicago, has recently 
joined the home economics staff of the 
Evaporated Milk Assocition, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Virginia Elizabeth Guild, Pratt Insti- 
tute graduate, has been appointed 
“Frances Cabot” of the Fishery Council 
Test Kitchen in New York City. 


Marjorie Hostetter, for six years As- 
sistant Professor of Foods and Nutrition 
at Pratt Institute, is Director of the 
newly formed Nutritional Laboratory 
and Experimental Kitchen of the Ameri- 
can Maize-Products Company, New York 
City. 

Edna Mae McIntosh, former assistant 
professor of foods and nutrition at Flori- 
da State College for Women, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Assistant Nu- 
tritionist of the Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Fremont, Michigan. 

(Concluded on page 454) 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 452) 
Booklet on Teaching Career 


| Last Spring the vocational guidance 

committee of the Iowa Home Economics 
Association, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Hester Chadderdon, published a 
booklet, Is Home Economics Teaching 
the Career for Me? This booklet was 
written for high school students with 
the aim of encouraging them to prepare 
for teaching home economics. It was 
sent to teachers of home economics, 
vocational guidance personnel in the 
public schools, county home economists 
and all seniors majoring in home eco- 
nomics education in Iowa Colleges. Un- 
fortunately, since this was financed by 
the State Home Economics Association, 
its distribution was limited to Iowa. 

Soon, however, a similar leaflet on 
home economics as a teaching career 
will be available through the American 
Home Economics Association. This leaf- 
let was prepared by the Home Econom- 
ics Education Service of the Office of 
Education under the supervision of 
Edna P. Amidon. It is directed toward 
the senior high school girl and her in- 
terest in the choice of a career. 





Special teaching aids... free 


Thanks to you teachers, every day finds your 
students more keenly aware of the need for 
good grooming... more alive to the part 
good grooming plays in developing poise 
and self-confidence. 





To assist you in your classroom work, 
the makers of Arrid Cream Deodorant have 


: : . School Savings Program 
prepared a new series of teaching aids on ssi . . 


Although the war is officially over, 


good grooming. These teaching aids include 
an Outline for your own reference to assist 
you in preparing interesting lessons, and 


special bulletins for the students themselves ] 


- one for girls, another for boys. The ma- 


many of our men are not yet home, 
and our home front job is not finished 
either. There is still need for a con- 
tinued savings program at least through 
spring, 1946. Consequently, the United 


States Treasury is asking all schools to 
promote a campaign to finance one or 
more three - thousand- dollar hospital 
units through school savings before 
Christmas vacations. 


terial covers the vital problem of cleanliness, 
combined with tips on grooming, clothing, 
beauty care and etiquette. To receive these 
teaching aids, absolutely free, just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 





Educational Bureau 

Carter Products, Inc., Dept. 811 

53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation the material checked: 


1 ree copy of “Grooming for Young America,” an outline for 
classroom lessons in good grooming. 


( 
Vey. 


0 Copies of “Look Lovely, Angel,” a new kind of know how bulletin 
for teen-age girls, stressing grooming, clothing, beauty care, etc. 


‘a Copies of “For Men Only,” tips on appearance and manners for 
teen-age boys. 

C] Copies of wall chart ““The Progress of Hygiene.” 
NAME. rae DEPT. OR GRADE. 05 3.0035 


SCHOOL NAME AND ADDRESS 





°  ) ere ZONE STATE 
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+ or" these facts about 
MENSTRUATION! 


Here’s the easier simplified method 
of teaching girls 
answers they are eager to know. 





Thousands of teachers have made life pleasanter, happier for 
hundreds of thousands of girls by simply handing them this 
booklet, “As One Girl To Another”— the story of menstrua- 
tion, technically correct, but written in a girl’s own language. 

This year’s crop of students will welcome this helpful, easy- 
to-read booklet with its friendly explanations that clear up so 
many uncertainties and worries, and its practical list of do’s 
and don’ts for “difficult days.” 

ORDER ENOUGH COPIES to supply every girl in your 
classes. They’re absolutely free. And you'll find they simplify 
your teaching problems considerably. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon! 


Have you received your Teaching Manual? 








“THIS IS WHY”—the in- -— 
struction manual, gives you (es 
a complete, modern, authori- 
tative review of menstrual 
hygiene . . . provides clearly 
expressed answers to ques- 
tions your girls ask .. . clari- 
fies technical points in your 
own mind. . . includes teach- 
ing methods others have 
used successfully. 





Reopens PHYSIOLOGY” 








A PORTED tHACHING wamenr Om memprewarn on 











“MENSTRUAL PHYSIOLOGY ”’— 
charts in full color—illustrates the menstrual process 
in diagrams large enough to make every detail clear. 


ALL THIS MATERIAL IS FREE! 


Just mail the coupon today! 
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Books in Review 











Home Ownership: 
Is It Sound? 


By John P. Dean 
Harper and Bros., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 215 1945 


“For some tamilies, some houses rep- 
resent wise buys; but a culture and real 
estate industry that give blanket en- 
dorsement to ownership fail to indicate 
which families and which houses.” With 
this answer to the question raised in 
the title, the author presents a straight- 
forward presentation of the risks in- 
volved in home ownership. 

Dr. Dean, who teaches sociology at 
Queens College, New York, has con- 
ducted extensive researches into the 
whole subject of home ownership in an 
effort to put home ownership on a 
sound basis. He believes sincerely that 
home ownership does not necessarily 
provide the advantages claimed for it 
by industry and Government. 

This discussion of home ownership is 
particularly important now, as return- 
ing soldiers, many with war _ brides, 
dream of a home of their own; as mi- 
grant workers, tired of temporary hous- 
ing, long for homes of their own. What 
criteria will these and other home- 
hungry Americans use in deciding 
whether or not home ownership is best 
for them? 

In this book there is help for those 
who wish to make a wise decision. The 
advantages and disadvantages of home 
ownership, the methods of financing, 
the risk involved, are all clearly stated 
—and restated. An indication of the 
scope of subject matter is shown in the 
list of questions each family should ask 
itself before buying a home, as listed 
on pages 159 and 160 of the book and 
reprinted here by permission of the 
publisher: 

1. Will we be contented to remain in 
this one spot for many years to come? 
2. Will economic opportunities and per- 
sonal obligations permit us to remain 
here? 

3. Is our income future sufficiently de- 
fined to eliminate fluctuations which 
might make the obligations undertaken 
unwise? 

4. Are the trends in prices and rents 
such as to indicate that this is a wise 
time to buyr 

5. Is this particular house financially a 
wise buy—one which will not rapidly 
depreciate in value? 

6. Is this home sound in structure and 
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design—one which will not quickly be- 
come obsolete as a result of changing 
styles and newer equipment? 
7. Are the facilities of the neighborhood 
adequate for our purposes? 
8. Will this neighborhood continue de- 
sirable as a social environment for our- 
selves and our children? 
9. Is our family envisaged clearly 
enough to be sure that this house will 
accommodate us both at present and in 
the future when our needs as a family 
have changed? 
10. Is the total financial burden assumed 
in buying this home clear to us—espe- 
cially any hidden liabilities such as spe- 
cial assessments or the possibility of 
having to repay the full mortgage loan 
even though we abandon the home? 
1]. Are the financial charges we here 
assume fair and will they continue to 
be fair in the light of subsequent 
changes in home-financing procedures? 
12. Is the full financial burden adjusted 
to our income at present and to_ its 
probable level in the future, so as not 
to cut into money which need be budg. 
eted for other items? 
13. Are we plunging into this relatively 
nonliquid investment reserve funds 
which might be needed for other emer- 
gencies? 
14. What are the local conditions affect- 
ing resale values, and what are the 
prospects for this particular house? 
15. Are the various intangible benefits 
we visualize as flowing from home own- 
ership unattainable by means involving 
less restricting commitments than buv- 
ing a home, and will these benefits be 
reasonably certain of achievement? 
Suggestions for research, supporting 
footnotes and a bibliography, as well 
as a series of reference tables, give added 
value to Home Ownership: Is it Sound? 
—B.MS. 





‘Two recent publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, of 
immediate interest to home economists, 
are: Cooking with Dried Eggs, A1S-28. 
and Knitwear Make-Overs, Miscellan- 
eous Publication 575. Cooking with 
Dried Eggs is a sixteen-page folder giv- 
ing minute directions for their use along 
with some excellent family-size recipes. 
Knitwear Make-Overs gives suggestions 
with illustrations, mostly for children’s 
clothes, but a few for older girls. 




















Our Share in the Home 


By Laura Baxter, Margaret M. 
Justin and Lucille O. Rust 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 

Price $1.80 Pp. 634 1945 


Our Share in the Home is a thor- 
oughgoing revision of the authors’ fine 
textbook for junior high, Sharing Home 
Life. The new volume, with its bright 
cover and good print, has excellent illus- 
trations, almost all of which are new. 
The paper used is superior to that of 
most recent books. 

In bringing this text up to date, the 
chapter arrangement has been reorgan- 
ized. One new chapter, Selecting and 
Making an Apron, has been added. 
Making a Slip or a Jumper has been 
substituted for the morning dress sug- 
gested in the older book. Under How 
to Look Our Best a section on the use 
of cosmetics has been included. In The 
Food We Eat emphasis is now placed on 
building the diet around the Basic 
Seven. 

In those parts of the book which re- 
main relatively unchanged, statements 
have been rounded out and _ simpler 
language used. For instance, “Activities” 
have become “Things to do,” and there 
are more of them. 

Since so many pains were taken to 
make a good book even better, it is puz- 
zling to find slight mistakes in recipes. 
Nothing whatever has been said about 
home preservation of food. Also, even 
the youngest seventh graders are apt to 
feel that some of the suggested party 
entertainment is exceedingly juvenile. 

—Reviewed by Mary Eloise Stone 


Perennials Preferred 


By Helen Van Pelt Wilson 
M. Barrows and Co., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 256 1945 


In her own garden, the author of this 
book and of many flower articles for 
home and garden magazines, has learned 
the ABC’s of growing perennials. Hence 
her advice is practical and complete, 
covering the problems of soil and fer- 
tilizing, moisture and mulch, pests and 
weather changes—problems which every 
gardener must solve to grow perennials 
successfully. 

The perennials are classified for sum- 
mer, fall, winter and spring blooming 
—and there is a calender of chores to 

(Continued on page 458) 
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ne , Sample page from new 
Teaching Manual useful for 





your Home Management Classes 


Your students can learn a lesson in protection from the practical source of information for main- 
gardenia. Nature’s own way of protecting its delicate taining furniture, floors, woodwork 
leaves... with wax... tells a valuable story that has an and many other things in the home. 
application in modern home making. Simply mail the coupon on page 519and 

This, and many other phases of the story of protective your copy will be sent to you promptly. 





housekeeping, are told in the new Manual that the makers Instructive movie also available 


of Johnson’s Wax have prepared for you. , : 
aie . ‘Beauty for Keeps”... a dramatic sound film for class- 


Designed for Teachers room showing ...is also available. Runs 29 minutes. 
This Manual was specifically designed for teachers, for Available in 16-mm. sound. Write for free showing dates 
use in the classroom, with interesting and instructive pic- for your school. See coupon on page 519, 
tures to help you in your teaching of Home Management. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-105, Racine, Wisconsin 
Modern homemakers, present and future, will find it a S.C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 


* Buy Bonds and Bonds until the boys come home! * 
Johnson’s Wax... Paste, Liquid, Cream * Johnson’s Se/f- Polishing Glo-Coat 
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A Brand New Idea- 
Chiffon Pie made 
with Carrots ! 








No question about it — teaching cook- 
ery in days of food shortages calls for 
plenty of ingenuity! But you can do a 
wonderful job of it, by teaching your 
classes how to glamourize everyday, 
plentiful foods. 

Take the recipe below, for instance. 
Would you ever think of using carrots 
for a pie? Pure, unflavored Knox Gela- 
tine helps turn out a delicious one! Spicy 


2 tablespo? 


FREE 


iss scoschenpivinioes 
FOLDER! 
SPECIAL I sciccieicakakes 
CLASSROOM Chiy......... 


f 
' 
i 
t 
NEW RECIPE | 
i 
1 
i 
! 


MATERIAL? 


ns 
jeve 


as pumpkin, but with a special flavor 
all its own! (And see how little sugar it 
uses—typical of the way Knox helps 
save and stretch scarce foods. ) 

There are dozens more fresh, original 
ideas like this in a brand-new Knox 
booklet, ‘““Sugar-Less Recipes,” which 
we'll gladly send you free, along with 
special Home Ecosomics classroom ma- 
terial. Clip the coupon and send it today. 


sugat 


y recipe. 





ee ee ee 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send new folder of “Sugar-Less Recipes” and special 
Home Economics classroom material. 


a ae Gee Gee ce oe ce eee ee oe oo oe oe ee ee ee es = oe oo oe 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 456) 


| assure year ’round care. There is also 


a sixteen-page photographic section; a 
cultural index to perennials, giving 


| height, color, season of bloom and perti- 
| nent remarks; a list of spreaders for 
| cutting or massing; a glossary and a 


12-page index. 


Everyday Beauty Culture 


By Helen Livingstone and 
Ann Maroni 

McKnight and McKnight, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Price $1.68 Pp. 116 1945 


Everyday Beauty Culture is a paper 
bound text of the basic manipulative 


| skills of the beauty culture trade. It is 
| concise, complete and excellently illus. 


trated. Although designed primarily for 
use in vocational schools where girls are 
being prepared for employment in the 
trade, it should be a valuable aid wher. 


| ever the objective is. better personal 
| grooming. 


In addition to detailed instructions 
for all styles of hair dressing, there are 
chapters on manicuring, facials, massage, 


| rinses, make-up for street and evening 
| wear, and the proper care and steriliza- 
| tion of equipment. Emphasis through- 
| out is on good taste. 


—Reviewed by Helen S. Sharpe 


Introduction to Home 
Eeonomics 


By Lita Bane and 

Mildred R, Chapin 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Price $1.50 Pp. 260 1945 


This book seeks to orient the home 
economics freshman to college and to 
her home economics course, to show her 
the relationship between home econom 


| ics and problems of family living, to 


acquaint her with the historical back 
ground of her field and the occupations 
which may be followed by home econ- 
omists, and to discuss the place of home 
economics in education. Recent home 
economics college curriculums have been 
severely criticized for their failure to 


| acquaint students with the underlying 
| philosophy of home economics and to 


develop understanding and pride in the 
field. For this reason, this book is 4 


| welcome addition to home economics 
| literature. 


In a field as broad as home economics. 
the task of selecting materials for such 
a book is extremely difficult. This no 
doubt explains in part the sketchy treat 


| ment or omission of various points. Se- 


lected readings for the various chapters 

supply much of this material but the 

run-of-the-mill college student is not 
(Concluded on page 506) 
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WAS SHE WELL FED? 








is high enough to be another indi- 
cation that better nutrition in 
America is clearly needed. 








of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 





home Medical examinations still reveal a : f ‘ eh 
. . . . tion of a number of rural, suburban 
nd to widespread prevalence of active or Here at General Mills we believe | cit “se 
w her . . and Clty SCNnoois. 
w he healed rickets among children that part of the answer to this p : thi —e 
9nom . vr. . ‘OgTeSS ¢ Ss 1( c 
me Seialies oeae san “ problem is nutrition education r ta ss of thi yer Piven 
) esplte ¢ "ee € ction 1 ° reported to you on ese pages 
back sr ys k . - ant eoane among school children, and we are germs’ ‘ pag 
x severe rickets during recent years, siesta tek Wolis Neew dieeenhiceaate wie We invite your comments and 
ations authorities estimate that the prev- Me : hicl P i rT : B j suggestions. 
> ¥ . . >»; ¢ S Ty , 7 2 » y ) > St > 
econ alence of active and healed rickets *€T1@/8 Which we hope willbe usable gir imate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencies 
we is still approximately 20% among by schools for this purpose. the United States”, Bulletin 109, National Research ( 
10meE hi ; * aw . : 
children of preschool age. These materials will be based on - 
been aa P are ese materials will be based General Mills, Inc. 
mae rhis figure varies greatly from the latest authoritative informa- atenglie, Mienaiens 
rlying community to community. but it tion. will be perfect ed wit h the help Enriched Flours «+ Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
id to 
n the EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 
is a 
omics 
ymics 
such 
is no 
treat — : 
. Se GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, naturol whole-grain or MARGARINE use for 
pters raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched grrestored. Three — spreads and for seasoning 
t the r canned. At leost one Atleostoneservingaday. frozen or canned. Two or (oritsequivalent)adayfor ter. One serving of meat, or more servings a doy os you like and as supplies 
erving o doy more servings a day. children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, oc permit 
not nursing mothers; one pint casionolly peas or beans 
@ day for all others instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 
In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
8 
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But will you stay 


as sweet as you are? 








HAND CARE plus other NEW Grooming Helps... FREE! 


Bristol-Myers Company, D-105 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 

NEW Wall Chart “Be Proud of Your Hands” 

NEW Student Leaflets on Hand Care 

NEW Teen Age Grooming-for-School Charts 

Daintiness Leaflets “As Others See You” with Grooming Guides 
[] I have the “Perspiring is Healthful, but’ Chart on hand 

C] I do not have it. Please send. 


) (Teacher Training 


Enrollment: Girls 


Have you used this material before? 





OME GIRLS still forget that their bath- 

freshness can begin to fade soon after 
they step from their tub. And when that 
happens, they may be guilty of underarm 
odor long before their day or evening is 
ended. 

The fact is that a bath takes care of past 
perspiration, but underarms need special 
care to prevent risk of future odor. This 
bath-plus-deodorant habit, an essential 
part of good grooming, is effectively ex- 
plained in our free teaching material— 
aids which so many Home Economics 
teachers find invaluable in their work. 

To thousands of these teachers and 
their students, Mum is a daily aid to dain- 
tiness. Safe, quick, sure—harmless to skin 
and fabrics. Has won the Seal of Approval 
of American Institute of Laundering. 
Won't dry out in the jar. 





NEW 
Hand Care Program 


Smartly colored wall chart “Be 
Proud of Your Hands’—plus attrac- 
tive student folders on Hand Care. 
All of this is included in the teach- 
ing kit which comprises six wall 
charts on various phases of groom- 
ing for both boys and girls—with a 
new teacher’s pamphlet, plus four 
different student leaflets and Guide 
sheets. Clip the coupon at the left. 
Get this material NOW —so as to 
schedule effective programs on Dain- 
tiness and Hand Care this year. 











; pat. of Bristol-Myers 
TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF 
PERSPIRATION 
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By Rosanne Amberson and Anne Saxen 


contribute to the achievement of a sound and stable 
national economy is a realistic housing program based 
on national need. 

The need is enormous. Not only has building been 
curtailed during the war due to shortage of manpower 
and materials which were diverted to war needs, but 
during the ten years prior to the war only 40 per cent 
of the demand for new homes was filled. An adequate 
housing program such as that suggested by the National 
Committee on Housing,’ a program calling for 1,260,000 
new houses annually over a period of ten years, would 
go a long way toward satisfying the accumulated demand. 

Perhaps still more important, such a construction pro- 
gram would put to work billions of dollars which might 
otherwise remain idle or flow into less important chan- 
nels, At an average cost of $4500 to $5000 per unit, it 
would provide the opportunity for the investment of 
about $6,000,000,000 a year. It would call out of hiding 
savings accumulated during the war years when salaries 
were high, goods scarce and saving urged as a national 
policy to help prevent inflation. It would materially 
aid in the maintenance of full employment, It would 
do much to keep production on the high level necessary 


_ 


1 National Committee on Housing—research study, and public relations headed by 
Mrs. Samuel I. R with bers, directors, working committees from the 
ranks of builders, realtors, leading institutions, materials, manufacturers, technicians, 


labor, civic and community interests. 


()‘: of the most important single factors which can 
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Four Walls And A Rool 


A Survey of Postwar Housing 


New homes are uppermost in the minds of thousands of American families 


a ed a, 









Flexibility is an outstanding 
characteristic of home equipment 
as seen in this postwar Crosley 
kitchen. All units are movable 


to insure a national income sufficient to raise standards 
of living 40 to 50 per cent above pre-war levels—a na- 
tional income which economists believe essential if we 
are to avoid another depression. We have already dis- 
covered that production of consumer goods—of auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, radios, refrigerators—cannot 
do the job alone with the stimulus of war production 
removed. As every industry is examined to determine 
what share of the burden it can be expected to carry, 
a spotlight keeps turning on housing. 

When we think of housing, we must also include 
rehabilitation and repair of old homes long sadly neg- 
lected. Improvements, additions, replacements have all 
been seriously lacking during the war. Most people have 
been marking time until wartime restrictions were lifted 
in order to go ahead with personal plans for mainte- 
nance of their homes. While the shortage of housing 
remains so acute, all efforts will be made to preserve 
those houses which are already in existence and which 
may be made comfortable and livable. 


Photo by Lambert 
































In addition to solving the housing shortage and help- 
ing to maintain a sound national economy, an adequate 
building program would make it possible for a great 
mass of people to satisfy a psychologically important 
human desire. According to the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany’s recent nation-wide Urban Housing Survey, more 
than 50 per cent of prospective home owners interviewed 
(a representative group of the population) intend to buy 
or rent single dwelling units rather than live in apart- 
ments. 

Not only does the modern American want to live in 
his own house, he wants that house to be a well- 
designed, up-to-date, comfortable home. It must be built 
of durable, practical materials. We have all been reading 
the stories of improved insulation, new roofing materials, 
developments in chemistry which have led to improved 
paints, new glues, the increased use of plywood—all the 
new products which will make homes more comfortable, 
more attractive and less costly. Talk of prefabrication 


How many houses 
will be built 
during the next two 


or three years? 





> 


This “Balanced Home for a Family of Four,’ 


won first prize in a recent National As- 
sociation of Home Builders contest. The 
house was planned to accommodate a family 
of two adults and two children of opposite 
sexes. There are four bedrooms and one 
bathroom. The living room is well organ- 
ized for furniture placement, and the din- 
ing room is large enough to accommodate 
sizeable parties. The garage entrance _ is 
through the kitchen or back porch. The 
windows are large and very well balanced 
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has led to the dream of ordering a house from a catalog 
and having it all set up and ready for occupancy in a 
matter of a couple of weeks. —The home owner wants 
his house to contain the newest gadgets and conveni- 
ences. He wants it easily heated in winter, air-condi- 
tioned in summer. And he wants all this at a moderate 
cost. 

There is no question in our minds that the realization 
of this dream is possible. The main question which 
arises is ““When?” Now that the war is over, what does 
the immediate future hold? Do the predictions we have 
been reading and hearing represent a true picture of 
the situation during the next two or three years? The 
answer to that question is an emphatic “No!” In that 
case, it is important to know just what we may expect 
in the transitional period of the next few years, how 
far along the road to an adequate housing program we 
may expect to travel in the near future, how close and 
when we can come to achievement of this national goal. 


UILDERS confidently predict that the industry is 

capable of producing well over a million homes an- 
nually. In view of the fact that the record for construc- 
tion—more than 900,000 homes in a single year—was set 
in 1926, this is no doubt true. Technological advances 
in the last two decades should contribute materially to 
bettering the 1926 record. However, that record was set 
in a boom year, a year of prosperity when there was an 
adequate labor supply, materials were plentiful and costs 
were not prohibitive. 

It is unlikely that the figure of one million homes a 
year can be reached before the third postwar year. Plans 
for this first year call for the construction of about 450,- 
000 homes. Next year this number will probably be 
increased to about 750,000. Despite the tremendous de- 
mand, it is obvious that many people will have to wait 
three or four or even more years for their homes. 

Several factors contribute to this delay. At present 
the labor supply is nowhere near adequate, not only 
for the actual construction of the buildings themselves, 
but for the manufacture and production of the com- 
ponent parts of those buildings. The current shortages 
of lumber and plumbing supplies result in large part 
from the shortage of skilled labor. With the release of 
millions from the armed forces and war .plants during 
the next six or eight months, the labor picture will be 
considerably brighter, but in the meantime there is little 
that can be done. 

Another cause for the delay in necessary construction 
is the matter of cost. Prices on materials and real estate 
are far out of line, and wages are high. The Office of 
Price Administration has announced its intention of 
establishing more effective controls in building materials 
and housing construction—controls which would affect 
costs all up the line from the prices of materials to the 
actual selling price of the finished house. Rental con- 
trols, too, are scheduled to be continued. The average 
builder is naturally loath to undertake any large-scale 
construction either for sale or rental until these rigid 
controls have been lifted, because he feels that his 
margin of profit would be too small in view of the risk 
entailed in building, 
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pes has been much talk about the great volume of 
homes to be built at a cost of less than $5000. Although 
the largest percentage of prospective home owners ex- 
pects to pay anywhere from $4000 to $6000 for their 
homes, many of them will do so feeling that they are 
being overcharged. What are the chances for this group 
to get those homes at a lower price? 

At present the outlook is definitely not favorable. 
Not only will the cost of homes not decrease, but builders 
frankly admit that they intend to concentrate in the 
immediate future on homes over the $5000 level because 
their profits will be higher. In time, after the needs of 
the higher brackets have been filled, they will turn their 
attention to homes in the medium and lower price 
ranges. Some constructors have criticized this practice 
because nearly half the prospective home owners intend 
to buy homes within the $3000-$6000 price range, and 
with such a large market they feel that there is as much 
profit in building two $4000 houses as there is in building 
one $9000 houise. 

Whether or not this is true, there can be no appre- 
ciable lowering of the cost of homes until mass produc- 
tion of design, of building materials, of prefabricated 
units has been more generally accepted. In the mean- 
time, the average small constructor who can build from 
five to ten houses per year in his town, naturally prefers 
those on which he makes the greatest profit—the homes 
over $6000. Why does the builder make more profit out 
of the higher-priced house? Using construction methods 
which have not changed to any great degree in all the 
history of building, approximately the same amount of 
work goes into the average-sized house, whether it be 
priced above or below $5000. But the margin of profit 
on the higher-priced home is materially greater than 
on the lower-priced one. 

On large-scale projects, where at least part of the 
houses are prefabricated, and materials can be bought 
in huge quantities, chances for lower costs are better. 


How will home owners 
pay for their houses? 


itd prospective home owners expect to buy their 
homes on some sort of mortgage plan. The Federal 
Housing Authority will be ready to back private lending 
institutions with authority to insure more than $2,000,- 
000,000 in mortgage loans, and the President has been 
authorized by act of Congress to extend insured loans 
to cover another $1,000,000,000 for home financing. 
Banks and finance companies are ready and eager to 
help the home owner pay for his home on the install- 
ment or amortization plan. Many such institutions are 
setting up special home builders’ departments which 
will handle mortgage loans exclusively. 

What type of mortgage do these prospective borrowers 
want? They prefer amortized loans payable in ten to 
fourteen years in contrast with present terms of payment 


which run as high as twenty-five years. And, here is 4 
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What will be the 
cost of the average 
small home built? 





This Worker’s Home planned for a big city 
where land costs are high and lots narrow 
gives maximum light, air and space, Liv- 
ing quarters and kitchen face the front; 
sleeping rooms are in the rear. The kit- 
chen and large dining area are combined 


But, as has been pointed out, very little large-scale build- 
ing will be undertaken until builders feel that they will 
not be too restricted by rental controls and that their 
profits will not be eaten away by the high costs they 
themselves face. 


most important new development, they want that mort- 
gage to cover not only the land and bare: skeleton of 
their house. They want to arrange some kind of package 
mortgage which will provide for the payment of other 
“permanent” features of the house such as the range, 
the refrigerator or the washing machine, This will en- 
able the prospective home owner who would otherwise 
have to make separate payments on all these items to 
amalgamate his debts, to make one payment at certain 
periodic intervals which would cover all his time pay- 
ments rather than to make separate payments for each 
item. Aside from the obvious convenience of this plan, 
the single lump payment is actually smaller than the 
sum total of payments which would have to be made if 
all the items were bought and paid for separately. 

This is how the plan would work for a house built to 
sell for $4500—terms $500 down and the balance payable 
under an FHA-insured, 25-year monthly payment plan. 
These approximate figures were worked out by ARcHI- 
TECTURAL FoRuM: 

With a package mortgage, the monthly payment on 
the house including interest, principal, FHA insurance, 
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taxes and fire insurance would be $35.00. With the 
installation of a range, refrigerator and automatic laun- 
dry at a retail price of $455, the purchaser would make 
an additional down payment of $55 and an additional 
monthly payment of $2.32. His total monthly payment 
would then be $37.32. 

If the house were purchased on a routine amortization 
plan without these items, and if comparable equipment 
were bought under the most favorable credit terms, the 
total monthly payment to cover both house and equip- 
ment would be $50.80 for the first thirty months. These 
payments, set up to include a finance charge of $64, 
would come at a time when the buyer’s cash reserves 
would be low because of his initial capital investment. 

The advantages of the package mortgage have been 
recognized by the FHA which has taken a liberal posi- 
tion in agreeing to insure mortgages which cover prop- 
erty containing certain home appliances. The items ap- 





Where will new homes 


he located in the near future? 


kee of the most exciting developments in the building 
industry is the development of community planning. 
In view of the fact that more than three-fourths of the 
people who want to own homes want them to be located 
either in the country or suburbs or in the newer sub- 
divisions of a city, it is interesting to note that the indus- 
try is not only keeping abreast of this desire but is strid- 
ing ahead. There are plans afoot for the building of 
new communities and for the rebuilding of old ones. 

For the more distant future there will be the new 
town, carefully planned to bring all common facilities 
well within easy reach of every inhabitant. It will be 
built with traffic lanes under or over the streets to pro- 
vide a greater measure of safety and convenience. It 
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‘existing communities. 











proved differ with different localities but at least 42 
state FHA offices have approved ranges, 41 have approved 
refrigerators, dishwashers are eligible in 40 states, gar- 
bage disposals in 34 and sequence-type laundries in 18, 
The plan is spreading quickly, but for those states where 
laws are more rigid, ARCHITECTURAL Forum offers the 
simple solution of a collateral chattel mortgage to remedy 
the situation. 

Some authorities disapprove of the package mortgage 
plan. They point out that if the refrigerator develops 
mechanical troubles or the range refuses to work, the 
home owner may refuse to make his monthly payment. 
And housing experts further argue that it is a mistake 
to confuse long-term investment in a home with shorter- 
term investment in durable equipment which may wear 
out or require replacement long before the end of the 
mortgage period, 


This rear view of a suburban 
home, planned for the family 
which goes in for recreation 
and play, shows large windows 
which may be opened to the 
great outdoors. The lot al- 
lows space for a _ onefloor 
home including two bedrooms, 
a bedroom study, recreation 
room, dining space, kitchen, 
laundry and adjacent garage 


will be zoned so that manufacturing and commercial 
sections will be separated from residential ones. ‘There 
will be spacious parks, playgrounds and perhaps even 
an airfield within a short distance, although authorities 
are agreed that airfields should be kept a minimum of 
two to two and a half miles from built up areas in 
order to avoid accidents. A town such as this will come 
into existence when new industrial areas, already proj- 
ected, are set up. 

However, many of these plans must be reserved until 
such time as the movement of whole sections of the 
population will not cause too much dislocation and 
disruption and the cost of developing new areas de- 
creases. The homes which will be built during the next 
few years must take advantage of existing shopping, 
amusement and travelling facilities despite the fact that 
these, in most cases, are more than the thirty minutes 
distance proposed for the ideal community set-up. In 
the immediate future therefore, we should expect to see 
most building taking place on the outskirts of already 
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7 largest number of home owners want a single fam- 
ily detached house, of about six rooms. Despite their 
usual eagerness to welcome anything new and unique, 
most Americans have not accepted modern house design. 
The extreme, modernistic house is still a comparative 
rarity. Instead, a more or less transitional design seems 
to be coming to the fore. This combines a traditional 
exterior with a much more modern interior and, of 
course, includes all developments which make for easier 
and more convenient living. 

Preferred styles of architecture vary to some degree 
with differences in locality and climate. The long, low 
ranch-house style with open patio is a favorite in the 
Southwest where so much of living is done out of doors, 
while the gabled Cape Cod type seems to blend much 
more smoothly into the New England background, The 
top choice of prospective home builders questioned in 
the Urban Housing Survey was the colonial or early 
American style home made of brick with a shingled 
roof. In the lower income brackets (up to $2500) the 
bungalow took first place. 

In choosing plans for their homes, most people who 
decide to build will go directly to their local builder. 
Those who will buy homes which are already built will 
contact their local real estate agent or builder. In either 
case, an entirely new design will seldom be worked out 


What are the plans 
for better rural 
housing? 


[\ no areas is the need greater for adequate housing 
than our rural sections, A survey carried on in 1940 
tells an appalling story of the rural home. According to 
this survey, only 18 per cent of farm homes had running 
water in the house. Only 11 per cent had a private bath 
or shower and a flush toilet. A large percentage of the 
flush toilets were not connected with septic tanks but 
emptied into cesspools or discharged directly onto the 
surface or into a stream. Almost four-fifths of the families 
used outside toilets and more than nine per cent had no 
toilet of any kind—not even the crudest kind of a Chic 
Sale model, 

The war’s end finds the physical condition of these 
houses unimproved. In recent testimony before the Taft 
Committee, the Secretary of Agriculture stated that 
“about two-thirds of the nation’s farm families are ill- 













This farm home provides a max- 
imum of flexibility in arrange- 
ment and planning of rooms. 
Adequate space is allowed for 
a living unit for a hired man. 
A garage, bath and second hired 
man’s room would add $1200 to 
the original $9200 investment 





What type of house 
and style of architecture 


will be most used? 


by an architect for the individual house. Rather, the 
home owner will choose from a number of plans on 
hand, with perhaps certain modifications to suit his own 
needs. Row houses, mass production of a single design, 
while not in very high favor are most economical to 
construct. If this practice of mass production could be 
adapted to the building of the individualized home, 
designing and building costs could be somewhat lower. 
Unit designs which can be fitted together in various 
patterns have already been developed by manufacturers 
of kitchen appliances and cabinets, and the future may 
see this formula applied to the construction of the whole 
house. 


housed. Nearly half the inadequate houses are beyond 
repair. On the basis of 1944 estimates it appears that 
about 2 million (of six and a half million farm homes) 
need major improvements and about the same number 
should be entirely replaced.” 

Unfortunately there is no ready-made formula for the 
improvement of rural housing. Most of this depends 
upon the individual farm owner, who through genera- 
tions has improved his working buildings, his barn, his 
chicken houses, even his machinery shed, before he spent 
many dollars or any dollars on his house. Sustained 
farm incomes, at war levels and better-than-war levels, a 
new interest on the part of designers in practical rural 
housing and the education of farm young people to 
better standards of living will together produce results. 
The city farmer who is not to popular in many rural 
areas is giving a lift to rural housing. As city men con- 
tinue to buy farm property and improve it, they are 
reclaiming old houses, building new ones and setting an 
example which is copied by dirt farmers in every section 


All photos, except those especially credited, 


are from The American Builder 
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Postwar houses will utilize many new methods 
of heating and lighting for greater efficiency, 
attractiveness and convenience. The inconspicuous 
“invisible heat” baseboard above, installed on 
outside walls only, is supplied with hot water 


or steam from an_ ordinary water boiler 


- gtecatecne light and easy to handle, will be used both 
inside and outside the house now that ways have been 
found to make it more resistant to pressure and wear. 
This is accomplished by coating or impregnating it with 
plastic, or by gluing together thin layers of wood with 
a special resin glue, newly developed, to create a lami- 
nated preduct of great strength and durability. 

In the house of tomorrow, glass will be a headliner. 
We are tired of walls that cut off our view of the out- 
doors. Even conventionally-built homes will have more 
windows and more glass partitions to bring the outside, 
inside. A new type of insulating glass with an air pocket 
between two glass sheets makes it possible for the builder 
to use glass lavishly in exterior walls without interfering 


What about 


prefabrication? 





EPORTS of houses ordered from a catalog, delivered 
either whole or in sandwich slices and placed on foun- 
dations, ready for the new tenant in a couple of hours 
from the time of arrival, have intrigued the average 
American. Newspapers have played up the story of how 
the Oak Ridge project, where the atomic bomb was 
developed, was put together overnight with prefabricated 
units. The low cost of prefabricated homes, possible 
because of mass production, has also been stressed by 
the many companies already in prefabrication or now 
considering expansion in this field. 

How much of this talk is true, how much mere day- 
dreaming, and what effect will it have on the construc- 
(Continued on page 488) 
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What about 
new building materials 


and appliances? 


with heating or air-conditioning, Glass brick, another 
versatile glass product, used in interior panels or half 
partitions, creates the illusion of space in small quarters. 

In the realm of plastics, potentials for the future are 
great. There are plastic finishes for floors, to protect 
against wear; plastic parts for a wide variety of house- 
hold equipment; and some builders envision the day 
when our kitchens, for example, may be complete pre- 
fabricated units made of plastic. 

Hand in hand with the development of new materials 
has come the design of new home appliances and equip- 
ment. Radiators may completely disappear to be re- 
placed by radiant heating coils in floor or walls. Air- 
conditioning units able to do the whole job of heating 
or cooling, humidification and circulation of air, are 
already with us. The refrigerator of the near future will 
contain a zero holding unit for frozen foods or a freezing 
compartment for the use of the homemaker who wishes 
to do a job of food preservation by quick freeze. Planned 
lighting and indirect lighting fixtures to provide maxi- 
mum see-ability are a must for even the small home. 
Laundry equipment able to wash, rinse and dry; dish- 
washers; waste disposal units; all were perfected before 
the war. Within a short time these and many other 
major and minor equipment units should be on the 
market in quantity. And their prices should be within 
the reach of the moderate budget as soon as the labor 
and material supplies make mass production feasible. 


Home building faces many difficulties in obtain- 
ing supplies of building materials, although the 
supply situation is improving rapidly. Lumber 
is perhaps the scarcest of all items, particu- 
larly hardwood used for flooring, shingles and 
window and door frames, being assembled below 
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Max Goodson, 


are not new. Educators and lay public agree 

that they are necessary and desirable. A recent 
Gallup poll shows that one-third of the adult and 
civilian population in the United States would 
welcome an opportunity to continue study in a 
program planned to meet their needs and inter- 
ests. Leaders in home economics education have 
long encouraged this work. But efforts in most 
communities have been erratic and not sustained 
for a long enough period of time to test the feasi- 
bility of an adult program or to try out proced- 
ures that would result in successful classes. 


\ DULT education programs in homemaking 


Now, when many adults are taking part in a wide 
variety of community activities, it is opportune to 
begin an adult program for homemakers, both men 
and women. Since men and women work together to 
build homes, it is desirable that some adult programs 
in homemaking should be designed for both. 

With this background of preliminary thinking, 
some members of the laboratory school staff at Indiana 
University last year initiated a systematic program in 
adult education in order to try procedures aimed 
toward gaining the interest and enthusiasm of adults 
in further study. The first project had to do with 
home planning. The interest of adults in organized 
study in this area was exhibited by members of a 
class that met for seven two-hour sessions. Enthusiasm 
was shown by the large and regular attendance and 
by expressions of interest in this class and others to 
be offered in the future. 

The cooperation of the school administrators in 
determining the policies to follow in planning and 
carrying out the program was invaluable. Because 
of their realization of the importance of the project, 
time was allotted in the homemaking teacher’s day- 
time program for planning the class and for enlisting 
the interest of community leaders. Both of these are 
time consuming and cannot be adequately done if 
crowded into an already overloaded schedule. 

Other factors in the success of the class were the 
care with which plans were made before it was offered 


_ and the large number of people that participated in 


the planning and presentation of the program. 

In order to determine the type program that would 
interest the largest number of adult members of the 
community, a house-to-house survey was conducted 
among a small but typical group of families. The 
list of people to be interviewed was made up of 
leaders in various community groups: those with small 
children, those without children, those with high 
school age children, those of various economic levels, 
thus giving as nearly as possible a cross section of 

(Continued on page 522) 
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An Adult Program in Homemaking 


By Ann Noble, Instructor of Vocational Home Economics, Indiana University and 








Assistant Principal, University School, Indiana University 


Adult Program, University School 


Overview of the Housing Problem 
First project—October 30, 1944 


I. Steps in Planning the House 
A. Financing 
B. Building site 
C. Architectural plans 
D. Choice of materials 
E. Heating, ventilation and lighting 
F. Interior decoration and landscaping 


II. Financing and Investment 

A. The cost and a sound plan of financing should 
be determined before beginning the house. 

B. The house plan should fit individual family 
needs and tastes, but resale value should also 
be considered. (The location, as well as the 
plan, will affect the resale value.) 


III. Choice of a Site 

A. The site will influence the kind of house to 
be built, hence the cost of the house. 

B. Before choosing the site, study city maps for 
transportation lines, schools, street improve- 
ments, utility, sewage connections, neighbor- 
hood and probable directions of residential 
growth. 

C. Do not be deceived by bargains in lots. 

D. If you already own property, consider its pos- 
sibilities before deciding to build on it. 

FE. The direction the house will face is important 
because of exposure to the sun and cold 
winds. The view should also be .considered. 

F. Look at the site on sunny and rainy days and 
consider its outlook in winter and summer. 


IV. Planning the House 

A. The ratio of land value to the cost of the 
house should be determined. 

B. The well planned house takes into account 
the contour and exposure of the building site. 

C. A good architect will guide you in room 
arrangements and appearance and will keep 
the cost within the pre-determined budget. 

D. Keep the plan simple. An addition can always 
be made to a well planned house. It is not 
practical to reduce house size once it is con- 
constructed. 

E. For ideas on plans, read current magazines, ob- 
serve other houses and make a scrapbook of 
ideas. 

F. Cost usually prohibits you from having all the 
elements you may want. Choose the ones you 
desire most. (Continued on page 518) 
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Estella Stencil . 


ARDROBE planning becomes an adventure when 
W seencits and color are used to help pupils visualize 

their wardrobes. First of all, make a large master 
stencil for class demonstration. The sketch of “Estella 
Stencil” above is easy to enlarge to any desired size. 
Extend the diagonal line A-B any distance. Draw a 
horizontal line crossing the diagonal at the width desired 
for master stencil. Where the horizontal crosses the 
diagonal, drop a pe:pendicular line. Make the new rec- 
tangle and draw the diagonal and horizontal lines to 
correspond with the small rectangle. Use these lines to 
draw the new enlarged figure. With a single-edged razor 
blade, cut out the solid black parts. Outline additional 
garments from the basic stencil. Arrange colored paper 
or wallpaper under the stencil until the desired effect is 
obtained. Use glued paper tape to hold paper in place. 
It is surprising the effects wallpaper will produce—plaids, 
stripes, dots, tweeds and moires from ceiling patterns, 
rough woolens from oatmeal paper. Paper doilies make 
lovely lace. Oilcloth makes realistic belts, shoes and 
purses. Details may be sketched in with sharpened pieces 
of white chalk, wax crayons or colored pencils. Just 
watch enthusiasm kindle as the pupils start working! 
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Stencils and Cha 








Dress 


Gloves 


“ 


“Purse 


Coat 











Trace Estella Stencil and the garments illustrated 
above and mimeograph copies on drawing paper so that 
each pupil may take one home and cut a stencil. From 
this set of stencils, the pupils may assemble any number 
of different garments and cut out and mount suitable 
colors for their individual wardrobe plans. Suggest that 
the pupils enlarge Estella Stencil to notebook size and 
develop basic seasonal outfits. Actually seeing the gat- 
ments in color in relation to each other gives the pupil 
a clearer vision of what she is planning. 
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or two pupils interested in art and 

doing extra .work with pen and ink 
or color. Take advantage of this inter- 
est to have some master charts on con- 
sumer buying made. Draw or trace the 
outline of a dress, coat, slip or suit 
large enough to be seen from the front 
of the room. Use black or colored con- 
struction paper or wallpaper, and cut 
out. Mount a little above the center of 
heavy gray drawing paper or cardboard 
(about 12” by 18”). Outline details with 
sharpened chalk or wax crayons. Letter 
or type questions on colored construc- 
tion paper and encircle with a compass. 
Cut out and mount with arrow line of 
matching paper. Use red paper for 
points of information usually found on 
the label; blue for questions concerning 
construction and yellow for those refer- 
ring to style and fit. Below the sketch, 
list additional points to be considered. 

To carry the project farther, let each 
pupil reproduce the dress chart on note- 
book size paper and sketch in the lines 
of the dress she purchased most recent- 
ly. On a separate sheet of paper have 
the pupil copy the questions in the 
following order. 


[- every clothing class, there are one 


Information on the label: 


1. What size is it? 

2. What is the trade name? 

3. Are there any special cleaning in- 
structions? 

4. What is the fiber content? 


Information concerning construction: 


1. Are the seams wide? 

2. May the dress be lengthened? 

3. Is the side closing smooth? 

4. Is there an even distribution of 
fullness at waist? 

. Is the neck line neatly finished? 

6. Are the buttonholes firm? 


or 


Information concerning style and fit: 

1. Is the waist line at the proper 
place? 

2. Is the shoulder line in good posi- 
tion? 

8. Are the sleeves smooth and seam 
line well placed? 

4. Are the sleeves a becoming length? 

5. Is the hem even? 
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By Hazel T. Craig 


Author of “Creative Careers in Home Economics” and “The History of Home Economics” 


Other questions: 4. Do the lines do the most for you? 
1. Do you need the dress? 5. Is it within your budget? 
: ; : 6. May the trimming be removed? If 
2. Does it fit into your wardrobe? not, will it interfere with the clean- 
3. Is the color becoming? ing? 
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Wool—1945-46 


By Jane Morrow 


American Wool Council, Inc. 


HE weary years of scarcity, substi- 

tution and take-what-you-can-get in 

fabrics have come to an end. As this 
school term gets under way, woolens 
and worsteds will be coming into the 
market in quantities almost equal to 
consumer demand. First to appear will 
be the standard weaves and colors, the 
basic fabrics for classic coats, suits, 
dresses and skirts. 

The fashion trend in woolens is to- 
ward greater surface interest and_bril- 
liant colors. There is a strong tendency 
toward soft duvetynes, frises and bold, 
marked patterns. Fabrics to satisfy this 
demand will begin to appear during 
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late fall and can be expected in quan- 
tity to meet the requirements of the 
spring season. There will be no great 
variety for fall and winter clothes. 

Featherweight woolens for dressy 
dresses, evening gowns, negliges and 
the like will be outstanding high-fashion 
fabrics. It may take a bit of clever 
shopping to get just what you want in 
woolen sheers this fall, but you should 
be able to count on a good selection for 
late winter and early spring. 

The woolen mills of the nation are 
currently producing at nearly twice the 
former peacetime rate. Military con- 
sumption has reached the vanishing 
point. Shoppers clearly will no longer 
have to take what they can get in yard 
goods and ready-to-wear, although nov- 
elty woolens will not come into the 
market in quantity for some months. 





Quality standards of the intelligent con- 
sumer can be applied again, not merely 
to try to select the best out of a limited 
selection, but to demand in fabric the 
full qualities of durability, style and 
suitability. 

Since the wool dollar buys a combina- 
tion of qualities that cannot be dupli- 
cated in any other fiber, and since 
wool’s nomenclature has been so fre- 
quently taken over by other fibers, it is 
increasingly important that the consum- 
er have some way to know just what she 
is buying. This has been provided by 
the provisions of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939. 

A study of this Act offers the teacher 
a remarkable opportunity to give her 
classes essential buying information 
along with necessary definitions of the 
various types of wool fibers and fabrics 
in common use. 

The Act, which requires that a label 
stating the fiber content of the fabric 
be attached to any product containing 
wool, (except upholsteries and floor cov- 
erings), establishes and defines three 
classifications for wool fibers. They are: 
wool, reprocessed wool and re-used wool. 

Wool, as we know, is a natural fiber 
of animal origin. Most of the wool we 
use comes from the fleece of the sheep. 
The so-called specialty fibers, from the 
angora and cashmere goats, the llama, 
alpaca, vicuna and camel, may also be 
described as wool, under the provisions 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

The use of the term “wool” on a 
label is limited to wool fibers being 
used for the first time in the complete 
manufacture of a wool product. The 
classification may include wool that has 
been partially processed up to, but not 
including, either weaving or felting, on 
the basis that processing up to this point 
does not seriously diminish the original 
qualities of the wool fiber. Included in 
the legal term, “wool,” are yarns and 
those wastes which occur in processing 
prior to weaving or felting. “All wool” 
fabrics are those made entirely from 
such fibers. 

“Virgin wool,” which is not defined 
in the Wool Products Labeling Act, is 
a narrower or finer term than “all 
wool.” Virgin wool is wool which has 
never been processed: in any way before 


In laboratories throughout the nation, 
daily experiments on wool unearth new 
facts about its thermal qualities, its 
resistance to shrinkage and wrinkling, 
and its adaptability to new weaves and 
textures. .This technician at Botany 
Worsted Mills is testing dye mixtures 
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its complete manufacture into finished 
product. Its definition has been estab- 
lished by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, under its general powers bestowed 
by Congress. Proper use of the term 
is enforced by the Commission under 
its Fair Trade Practice Rules. The fin- 
est quality fabrics are those made of 
virgin wool. 

The second classification under the 
Wool Products Labeling Act is “‘repro- 
cessed wool.” This includes wool made 
from scraps of knitted, woven or felted 
fabrics manufactured for the first time, 
which have never been worn or used 
prior to being reduced to yarn again. 
These scraps are accumulated from the 
cutting table and mill ends. While the 
fibers become broken and shortened in 
reprocessing, they retain enough of the 
original qualities of the wool fiber to 
permit manufacture of serviceable utility 
fabrics. 

“Re-used wool,” the third classifica- 
tion under the Act, covers the material, 
more widely known as shoddy. It is 
made from rags, old clothing and other 
worn or used wool products collected 
by rag dealers. The rags are cleaned, 
shredded into fibers and chemically 
processed. Re-used wool is almost al- 
ways blended with stronger, new wool 
and is used in the production of a wide 
variety of utility fabrics. The natural 
qualities of the wool fiber are impaired 
according to the previous wear of the 
fabric from which the fiber has been 
recovered. There is no way in which 


the consumer can judge the amount ef - 


this damage. 

The combining of these classifications 
of wool among themselves or with other 
fibers is called “blending.” Blending 
with cheaper fibers is used as an econ- 


‘omy measure. Frequently, blending is 


also done to achieve distinctive style 
effects in texture or pattern. 


Since reprocessed and re-used wool, 
rayon and cotton represent an appre- 
ciable percentage of the fibers used in 
the entire woolen textile industry, and, 
since the blended fabric is greatly dif- 
ferent in utility and other qualities from 
the all-wool fabric, the importance of 
this Act for instruction and protection 
of the consumer cannot be underesti- 
mated. 


All except the most recent fabric texts 
require supplementary material for dis- 
cussion of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. Such material may be obtained 
from the Federal Trade Commission, 
(booklet entitled “Rules and Regula- 
tions under the Wool Products, Label- 
ing Act of 1939’), from the American 
Wool Council, New York City, and from 
various woolen mills. Local department 
stores can supply samples of the labels 
for various types of blended and pure 
Wool fabrics. 
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The customer knows what she is getting when she buys a wool garment if she 
will read the label, as this salesgirl is telling a shopper for a wool jacket 


When terminology and essential buy- 
ing information have been covered in 
discussions built around the provisions 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
classroom discussion logically moves to 
the most dramatic of the recent develop- 
ments in the fabric field—the new de- 
velopments in the hygiene of clothing 
which have been made by the armed 
forces during the war. The scientific 
branches of the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces performed the greatest mass tests 
in history in clothing efficiency. The 
results of these were instrumental in 
saving lives and spurring morale dur 
ing the war, and their findings will be 
carried over into peacetime. 

When the result of a military cam- 
paign depends in great part on proper 
clothing for troops in severe climates, 
the choice of garments and fabrics must 
become a science rather than an art, 
according to the military supply experts. 
The availability of woolen fabrics may 
be a strategic military factor. High off- 
cers of the Army’s Quartermaster Corps 
have stressed, for example, that Ger- 
many’s lack of wool for uniforms was 
one important reason for her defeat 
during the Russian winter campaigns. 

With our troops dispersed from Alas- 
ka to New Guinea, in every climatic 
extreme on the face of the earth, the 
determination of proper fabrics to fit 
our troops for life under these condi- 
tions became a matter of first military 
importance, The results of the research 
into these matters will be used in peace- 
time to select clothing for air travel; to 
determine proper garments for workers 


in extreme heat or cold, and to keep 
all of us more comfortable in all ‘sorts 
of weather. 

One of the most interesting findings 
of the military scientists is the fact that 
several layers of comparatively light 
weight woolen garments, covered by a 
closely woven windbreak, is the most 
efficient method of protection in cold 
windy weather. 

Some of the wartime clothing experi 
ments and conclusions are reported in 
a booklet, ““The Hygiene of Clothing,” 
issued by the Navy's Bureau of Medi 
cine and Surgery. 

The chapter somewhat awesomely en 
titled ““Thermaldynamic Aspects of Tex 
tiles” offers one of the best objective 
comparisons of the properties of the 
three major textiles available to the 
teacher. 

Wool gets an accolade in this disscus 
sion for strength, elasticity, resilience 
and ability to hold its shape, experi 
ments by the armed forces having con 
firmed these qualities. 

“Wool,” the Navy booklet continues 
“is particularly suitable to making thick 
fabrics of low density. Such fabrics con 
tain large amounts of enmeshed air and 
accordingly have high resistance to the 
passage of heat. This is so because while 
dead air may be considered a fair non- 
conductor of heat, it is so easily set in 
motion by convection currents that un 
less it is confined in very small spaces 

(Continued on page 502) 
1 This mov be obtained from the Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
twenty cents. 
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Protectiné Your Wardrobe Investment 


The Care and Cleaning of Woolens* 


because they are durable; they re- 

tain their fit and smartness through 
more than one season’s wear. The 
money you spend for them is a ward- 
robe investment. Like any other invest- 
ment, it should be protected. The fresh, 
new, well-groomed look of fine woolens 
is a capital asset. To preserve that look, 
follow these simple rules for your 
woolens: 

Brush them. A _ soft, firm-bristled 
brush, wielded after each wearing, will 
save trips to the cleaners and prolong 
the life of the garment by shooing away 
the particles of dirt that work themselves 
into the fabric and wear it by abrasive 
action. 

Let them breathe. Hang each gar 
ment on a well-shaped hanger as soon 
as you take it off. Give it space. Never 
pack clothes together in the closet; the 
free circulation of air is a tonic to the 
elastic wool fibers. 

Give them rest. Twenty-four hours in 
the closet is just as good as a pressing, 
for resilient wool will smooth itself back 
into proper shape, given a chance. 

Treat stains promptly. Every minute 


frre: woolens fit into a slim budget 


* Material for this article was supplied by the 
American Wool Council, Inc. Illustrations by 
Sheila Beckett come from the booklet ‘tA Capsule 
Course on Wool,” recently issued by the Ameri- 
ean Wool Council, Inc. 





counts in stam removal. Use your own 
tried and true stain-removers or, if 
you're baffled, take the garment imme- 
diately to a good dry cleaner and tell 
him what the stain is so he can treat it 
with the correct solution before it has 
time to “set.” 





If you are caught in the rain, dry 
your clothes away from the heat. Heat 
dries out the wool fibers and makes 
them brittle. After the garment is dry, 
brush it thoroughly. 


Proper Pressing Pays 


Don’t press the life out of your wool- 
ens. If you hang them as soon as you 
take them off, (and never, never throw 
your coat over the back of a chair), 
daily pressing is unnecessary. After sev- 
eral wearings, however, haul out the 
ironing board, a smooth, well-padded 
one, of course, and do the job yourself. 
Proper pressing between trips to the 
cleaner adds weeks of extra wear. Here 
are the do’s and don'ts: 

Always use a pressing cloth. Several 
thicknesses of old sheeting will do the 
job. 

Never apply an iron directly to wool. 

Watch the temperature. A_ too-hot 
iron will scorch and break wool fibers. 

First place the dry press cloth over 
the fabric. Dampen the cloth with a 
sponge dipped in warm water. Use a 
light touch and stop pressing before the 
material is entirely dry. Press hems, col- 
lars and lapels first, starting on the 
wrong side. Slip paper under seam 
edges when pressing to avoid leaving 






a mark on the right side. Pin pleats be- 
fore pressing. 

When the job is finished, hang the 
garment immediately on a well-shaped 
hanger and let it dry in natural lines. 


2 Washing Woolens 

Plenty of mild suds and lukewarm 
water is the tried and true formula for 
washing woolens. Never soak. Never 
rub. Never twist. Squeeze the suds 
gently through the garment and use a 
second suds if necessary. Rinse in three 
waters and keep the temperature the 
same each time. Don’t wring—squeeze 
out the water gently and then roll the 
garment in a turkish towel to blot up 
extra moisture. Unroll and dry flat, 
away from direct heat, but in a warm 
temperature. 

* Dirt particles are evil companions for 
your woolens. Wash the garments as 
soon as possible after they become 
soiled. 

The thing to remember when you 
wash knitted woolens is to ease them 
back to their correct shape while they 
are damp. Woolen sweaters and _ socks 
respond like lambs to wire or wooden 


(Concluded on page 506) 
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Part I-Factors Influencing 


The Development of Home Economies 


By Maude Williamson 


Professor of Home Ec ies Educati 


Colorado A and M College 
Fort Collins 





the evolution of homemaking edu- 

cation one must have some insight 
into the course of woman's educauuun, 
her changing status in governmental 
and social groups, her struggle for recog- 
nition of equality with men, and her 
striving for freedom of action as an 
individual. 

Changes have been gradual but it is 
necessary in writing of them to think 
in terms of certain ill-defined periods. 
It should not be thought, however, that 
limiting dates, as given, indicate a sharp 
dividing line before which one idea or 
attitude existed and after which another 
dominated. Ideas, attitudes, _ beliefs, 
policies do not develop that way.. In 
social organizations opposing ideas usu- 
ally exist side by side until with the 
lapse of time and the experience which 
it brings, one or the other idea will 
dominate or both may be lost through 
the development of a third. 

This first article of a series on factors 
influencing the development of home 
economics will consider the period 
roughly bounded by 1830 and the open- 
ing of the Civil War, 1861, during which 
time Godey’s Lady’s Book, under the 
editorship of Sarah Hale, was influen- 
tial with thousands of women, and dur- 
ing the latter part of which Catharine 
Beecher’s influence began to be felt, 
overlapping that of Mrs. Hale’s by a 
decade or more. 

To begin with, it is important to re- 
member that during the decades pre- 
ceding the establishment of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, and for some time after- 
ward, the general attitude toward the 
intelligence and educative ability of 
women was decidedly negative. Women 
did not need schooling. Their place 
was in the home doing the housekeeping 
and raising children. They did not 
have the mentality for academic sub- 
jects as did men. Why provide schools 
for girls when they would have no use 
for what they learned? They could not 
become ministers, nor doctors, nor 
lawyers. They could only be servants, 
seamstresses, wives and mothers. 


[' understand the factors influencing 
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Following the Revolutionary War, 
girls had pressed for the right to an 
elementary education. Two generations 
won them that right. Then they began 
to press for more and better education. 
Admissions to the academies was denied 
them, so seminaries developed, among 
them Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

Women were the subject of contro- 
versy. On the one hand they had been 
granted the right to an education of a 
kind. But on the other hand they were 
criticized because of the results of that 
education. They were weak and senti- 
mental. They inspired such comments 
as: 

“Our wise Creator has beneficiently 
ordained that while man should present 
a form of strength and aptitude for ex- 
ertion and fatigue and a mind capable 
of exercise . . . woman should exhibit 
a beautiful contrast in the softness and 
delicacy of her bodily form. . . .””2 

Many women rose up in arms against 
sucn attitudes, and were fired with zeal 
to prove themselves otherwise. They 
had no other recourse than to prove 
themselves intellectually in the same 
fields in which men had proven them- 
selves. 

This striving for intellectual recogni- 
tion set the pattern for women’s de- 
mands in education during the first half 
of the 19th century. They learned 
housekeeping skills at home but these 
kept them inferior to men as the man 
was the master of the household who 
took no part in household tasks. 

Women were determined that they 
could learn as well as men. To prove 
this they must pursue the same subjects, 
and study the same books as men. At 
Mount Holyoke Seminary girls studied 
English grammar, geography, Watts on 
the Mind, Whately’s Logic, Butler‘s 
Analogy, chemistry and Euclid. Mary 
Lyon believed that instruction in such 
subjects was “eminently suited to make 
good mothers as well as teachers.” As 
extra curricular work the girls cooked, 
cleaned halls, and did the laundry over 
wash tubs in the early morning by the 
light of whale oil lamps. Mary Lyon 
taught them how to do these things 
well, but, 

“She took very definite pains . . . to 
see that her students had no false im- 

1The Educational Magazine and Journal of 


Christian Philanthropy and of Public Utility, 
1, 57. (March, 1835.) 


pressions of the domestic system. She 
continued to regard it as mere appen- 
dage, as a matter of no importance any- 
way.'2 

So we see that the urgings of the times 
directed women away from specific edu- 
cation for home life toward general edu- 
cation, in order to raise their own status, 
because that was the only kind of edu- 
cation granted recognition in that day. 

As a natural result of the increased 
amount of education gained in the vari- 
ous seminaries, women found places as 
teachers, usually in the primary grades, 
and always at low salaries—six to twelve 
dollars a month. (Men received fifteen 
to twenty dollars a month.) By the mid- 
dle of the century girls had so far sup- 
planted men as teachers in the element- 
ary schools that there developed a sur- 
plus of teachers. 

In the meantime things were happen- 
ing in the home which were to later 
influence the education of girls for home 
life. 

Between 1820 and 1860 the country 
saw an influx of immigrants, many of 
them from Ireland. Immigrant women 
could find work most easily as house- 
hold servants and so the Irish maid or 
“domestic” came into being. Servants 
relieved housewives of much work and 
thus gave them leisure time and an op- 
portunity to satisfy their yearnings for 
cultural activities for themselves and 
daughters. 

Homes became more convenient and 
comfortable places in which to live, 
though according to our standards of 
today, they were still hopelessly inade- 
quate and inconvenient. The stove had 
supplanted the fireplace and good 
brooms had supplanted the turkey wing 
and bunch of sticks, but there were as 
yet no running water, no bathrooms, no 
screens at doors and windows, no central 
heating, no washing machines, no vac- 
uum sweepers, no refrigerators, and no 
electric lights. The home was still a 
workshop, though the work was some- 
what less laborious and time consuming. 

During these decades, textile mills 
developed, which took the labor of spin- 
ning and weaving, which had absorbed 
so many weary hours for girls and wom- 
en, out of the home. These mills did 


(Concluded on page 494) 





2Cole, Arthur C. A Hundred Years of Mount 
Holyoke College. New Haven. 1940. p. 40. 
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Foreign Foods 


The British Isles and Down Under 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food author, lecturer and consultant 


habits in terms of tea and thin 

bread and butter, roast beef and 
Yorkshire Pudding, steak and kidney 
pie. And all three are British favorites, 
but there are many other national 
dishes which are equally popular and 
delicious. 

The English menu varies from the 
American in a few major respects. All 
citrus fruits, as well as many other fruits, 
must be imported so they are rarely 
seen on the average table, at least in 
great variety or abundance. Rich sauces 
and gravies, to which we are accus- 
tomed, are seldom served. Substantial 
puddings are apt to take the place of 
our lighter desserts. 

For “plain” cooking of meats—roast- 
ing and grilling—English cooks cannot 
be surpassed. Nor is there a better ac- 
companiment for roast beef than the 
traditional Yorkshire Pudding. Legend 
has it that only a Yorkshireman can 
really make this pudding perfectly. Since 
the writer is Yorkshire on both sides of 
her family, rest assured that the recipe 
given here is the genuine article. (And 
please note the great similarity between 
it and the popover; the difference is 
largely a matter of the style of baking 
pan used.) 

British breakfasts are no light affairs. 
\ generous dish of porridge is found on 
tables from the northernmost tip of 
Scotland to Land’s End, and it may 
well be followed by grilled kippers or 
haddie, broiled or stewed kidneys, bacon 
and eggs, and similar hearty dishes, sure- 
ly topped with toast and marmalade. 

If you would have a typical English 
dainty, do make some Lemon Cheese. 
This mixture keeps for weeks and is a 
grand standby as a filling for tiny tartlet 
shells, sweet sandwiches, or plain cakes. 
No, we haven't forgotten the cheese; 
none goes into it. Such a mixture as 
this, cooked down until thick, is known 
as “cheese” in the British Isles. 


() is apt to think of British food 


The tea caddy is as familiar a sight 
in the British Isles as the coffee 
pot in the kitchens of America. Tea 
is served, often with thin bread and 
butter or sweet crackers, as a pick-up 


Photo Courtesy British Information Service 
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The thrifty Scots, no less than the 
Welshman, abhor waste and many are 
the savory dishes they produce from 
the simplest and plainest of foods. 
Scotch Barley Broth for which we are 
giving you a recipe is a good example 
of this. Scotland is a land of good 
mutton and many a time a sheep’s head 
forms the base for a soup which is a 
meal in itself. 


Scotch Barley Broth 

2 pounds neck of 1 small turnip, 
mutton or lamb diced 

2 quarts cold water 1 carrot, diced 

2 tablespoons onion, sliced 
barley 2 leeks, sliced 

1 cup split peas 2 stalks celery, 

11% teaspoon salt diced 

1/6 teaspoon tablespoon 
pepper minced parsley 


_ 


-) 


— 


Wipe meat, place in saucepan, cover 
with water, and bring slowly to boiling 
point. Skim, add barley and split peas, 
both previously soaked overnight in 
water to cover. Simmer gently for one 
hour, then add seasonings and prepared 
vegetables and simmer an additional 
hour and a half. 

The meat may either be cut small 
and allowed to simmer until it breaks 
apart and becomes a part of the soup, 
or it may be left in one piece, cooked 
in the broth until tender, then lifted 
out and served at a subsequent meal 
probably with either caper or parsley 
sauce. 

Sprinkle the brother with the minced 
parsley before serving. 


Steak and Kidney Pie 


114 pounds round |, teaspoon pepper 
steak Dash of ground 
Y% beef kidney cloves 
2 tablespoons flour 1 onion, diced 
1 teaspoon salt Water 
Pastry or Biscuit Dough 


Cut steak into thin strips; cut kidney 
into small pieces, discarding fatty core. 
Dip each piece of steak into blended 
flour, salt, pepper and cloves; then form 
into rolls, placing a piece of kidney in 
the center of each. Arrange in baking 
dish with onion. Twothirds fill dish 
with cold water, cover, and bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., one and a 
half hours. Cover with pastry or biscuit 
dough and bake half to three-quarters 
of an hour longer in moderately hot 
oven, 375-400 degrees F. 

Diced potato or diced carrot may be 
added to the pie and cooked with the 
meat. 


Yorkshire Pudding 


1 cup sifted flour 2 eggs 
1/3 teaspoon salt 114 cups milk 


Sift flour and salt together, add eggs 
slightly beaten with just enough milk 
to moisten. Beat until perfectly smooth, 
add remaining milk, turn into shallow 
baking pan in which three tablespoons 
fat from roasting beef (or beef drip- 
pings) has been thoroughly heated. Bake 
in moderately hot oven, 375 degrees F., 
thirty to forty minutes. Cut into squares 
for serving as a roast beef accompani- 
ment. (Continued on page 496) 
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six thousand 
men! Any woman who has had to 
take care of even one male animal 
would shudder at this number—especial- 
ly when several thousand extra guests 
might drop in for dinner at a moment’s 
notice. 


FJ nen any v0 to 


Lieutenant Commander A. C. Camp- 
bell, supply officer of the U. S. S. Ad- 
miral Mayo, one of the newest Coast 
Guard-manned troop transports, caters 
daily to the needs of enough people to 
fill an average American town. And he 
does this a thousand miles out at sea 
with no chance to run down to the 


corner for extras if the cupboard grows, 


bare. 

Just imagine the maiden voyage of 
the Admiral Mayo carrying a cargo of 
thousands of American soldiers to a 
secret destination. The ship’s official 
housekeeper, without the benefit of test- 
ing theory in practice, must be sure that 
these men get three meals a day and 
that all their needs—clothing, linen, cig- 
arettes, candy—can be filled with sup- 
plies always on hand. 


“We have five hundred tons of food 
in here,” Commander Campbell ex- 
plains, directing his flashlight between 
rows of crates in one of the ship’s vast 
supply holds. “These boxes and pack- 
ages go down for a depth of twenty-one 
feet. With the present stock we could 
take care of six thousand men for forty- 
five days. If we had no troops aboard 
and only our Coast Guard crew, we 
could stay out of sight of land for two 
years.” 

Commander Campbell points to a row 
of open-grilled storage lockers running 
around the outside of number three 
hold. 

“This is what we call ‘Bulk Storage.’ 
Here we carry about $45,000 worth of 
stock as a rule. In the first locker are 
200,000 packages of cigarettes; in the 
second, to a solid depth of 16 feet, are 
candy bars. 

“In the third locker, I keep spuds, 
50,000 pounds fresh and 35,000 pounds 
dehydrated. I prefer them dehydrated 
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Lieutenant Commander Campbell, 
housekeeper to 6,000 men, is pictured 
at top, left, checking ‘Coast Guard pro- 
cedure, Above, one of the crew adds 
another loaf to the thousand baked 
per day. Below, Victor Mature checks 
the chow line. Nothing missing here 


By Lt. Harry Steeger 
Lt. Fred Sammis 


United States Coast Guard Reserve (T) 


because they stretch three for one and 
take up less space.” 

Next he points to a mountain of boxes 
in the center of the hold. “We had 
$200,000 worth of food here when we 
left port. I'm allowed sixty-eight cents 
per day to feed each man, so if we aver 
aged five thousand troops for half a 
year and carried our Coast Guard crew 
for the whole year, our annual food 
bill would run around $736,000. That 
will give you some idea of how fast this 
stuff moves. What you see here is four 
hundred tons of dry storage. 

“What about meat? Two hundred 
tons are stored in the refrigerators. We 
have two of these in which we have 
89,000 pounds of boneless beef, 8000 
pounds of chicken, 22,000 pounds of 
ham, 24,000 pounds of pork, 16,000 
pounds of veal, 7,000 pounds of turkey, 
11,000 pounds of smoked bacon and, 
for good measure, 108 pounds of tinned 
bacon.” 

The thermometer registers 20° F. and 
seems much colder. As far as the eye 
can reach are orderly rows of meat froz- 
en to rock-like solidity. The Commander 
explains that this department is pre- 
sided over by an ex-wrestler who, from 




















The job of sampling ice cream has 
plenty of applicants, particularly when 
the samples are as large as the ones 
shown above beside the ice cream ma- 
chine. This is one of the cheapest 
desserts served, and the men love it. 
The picture below shows one of the 
two mechanical cows, nicknamed “Bos- 
sie” and “Bessie.”? Here milk powder, 
butter fat and water are combined, 
heated, and pumped at high pressure 
through a cooling unit to make a fluid 
that resembles milk, at least nutritionally 
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past experience, is well qualified to 
handle large chunks of meat. “Only in 
this case, he saws them up like so much 
wood.” 

Nearby are the fish room, the two 
fruit and vegetable rooms and the two 
dairy rooms. In one are what the crew 
have nicknamed Bossy and Bessy. These 
are the two mechanical cows into whose 
cast-mould mouths are poured milk 
powder, butter fat and water. This 
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It takes both hands to ladle out spaghetti for a boatload of 6,000 hungry men. 
The men get three meals a day. In addition to the tons of food stowed, the 
housekeeper also stocks cigarettes, candy and even rubber nipples, nursing 
hottles, baby tale and bassinet — just in case refugees are picked up en route 


mixture is heated and pumped at high 
pressure through a cooling unit of thin 
pipes. What results is a fluid that looks 
like milk, tastes somewhat like it, al- 
though a trifle on the sweet side, and 
has all the nutritional value produced 
by the original Bossy and Bessy. 

Also in the dairy room is a small ma- 
chine not more than a foot in diameter 
and three or four feet in length. This 
ingenious device, with only a five gallon 
capacity, supplies 6,000 men with all 
the ice cream they can eat. One of the 
food favorites, this dessert is served in 
heaping portions at least three times a 
week. “The joke of it is,” Commander 
Campbell adds, “ice cream is about the 
cheapest dessert we can serve the men. 
The cost is not more than three cents a 
serving. 

“We do not,” he adds, opening the 
heavy door of the butter and egg room, 
“have mechanical hens. But we do 
carry 15,000 dozen eggs here that last 
us several weeks. 

“Speaking of such essential food stuffs, 
we use up enriched flour rapidly. With 
only the Coast Guard crew aboard, we 
bake about 100 loaves of bread each 
day, but with troops it runs up to over 
a thousand loaves a day. In fact, with 
troops aboard we serve food twenty-four 
hours a day, right around the clock. 
On many transports, two meals a day 
is the most it is possible to feed the 
soldiers. Our Captain, Roger C. Heimer, 
feels that they should have three, and 
so we oblige. 

“Perhaps you wonder whether we 
have difficulty with our sixty-eight cent 
allotment per man per day?” He smiles, 
though with a hint of discomfort. ‘Only 
when we have non-paying guests. At 
the commissioning of the ship, for in- 





stance, there were twelve hundred guests 
aboard whom we could not charge for 
dinner. That put me pretty badly in 
the red. When the troops came aboard, 
though, they brought the unit cost down 
and we broke even again. Of course, 
there are the laundry, tailoring and 
barber shops to be considered. We pro- 
vide these services free and the expense 
must be borne out of profits. We furnish 
everything on the ship except ammuni- 
tion and medical supplies. 

“Such responsibilities bring less head- 
aches than you might expect. There is 
a long row of books in my office below 
deck which contain the proper pro- 
cedure for every situation that can 
arise.” 

In that statement is the answer to 
Commander Campbell’s relaxed smile 
that punctuates his explanations and 
denies any heavy burden of worry. It 
is all wrapped up in the word tradition 
For generations, the Coast Guard has 
learned through trial and error the 
best way of solving such problems. 
They've written a book about it—in 
fact, many books. 

Commander Campbell has one more 
point of interest to show. He is about 
to produce what seems a miracle. Aft, 
in the number seven hold, he keeps 
emergency rations for two days. “In 
here,” he says, “we also store lip sticks, 
hair nets, bobby pins, powder puffs, 
rouge and other similar articles. 

“As a matter of fact,” he adds, “we 
even have rubber nipples, nursing bot- 
tles, baby talc and bassinets. We must 
be prepared for almost any contingency. 
You can never tell when we might be 
ordered to take refugees aboard.” 

Obviously, the Coast Guard doesn’t 
miss a trick. 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 
A.B., M.A., M.S. 





portance in any situation in which people are work- 

ing together. The school lunchroom is no exception. 
In fact, the experience of the war years has shown us that 
in spite of shortages in food, equipment and labor, school 
lunchrooms can be run successfully if there is sincere 
appreciation of the skills of each member of the group 
and toleration of shortcomings. To develop and encour- 
age the expression of desirable attitudes among members 
of the school lunch staff is second to none among the 
duties of the school lunch manager. 

How to establish and maintain harmonious relation- 
ships is a problem which has baffled philosophers and 
scientists through the ages. Small wonder then that it 
should puzzle school lunch managers! A large part of 
the difficulty may be due to the fact that this problem 
is so frequently overlooked or dismissed as one which 
cannot be solved, The time has come to face it. 

It is usually taken for granted that the manager of a 
school lunchroom knows the skills neeessary to complete 
whatever work is assigned to members of her staff. That 
particular skills to be mastered in the assignment must 
be demonstrated by someone with teaching ability is 
becoming increasingly apparent and accepted. Emotional 
reactions which accelerate or retard the performance of 
those skills must also be taken into account. 

No single formula can be applied to all situations, of 
course. Problems in large cities are different from those 
in smaller cities or rural districts. The type of com- 
munity, the kind of help available and the aims of the 
program all affect the problems of organization and 
human relationships. One solution in the more progres- 
sive schools. has been the establishment of in-service 
training courses. These are the result of a careful 
analysis of needs and a wise selection of subject matter 
to meet the situation adequately. 

Human relationships are the common denominator 
of all school programs. An intelligent survey of these 
shows both the assets and the difficulties. Such a study 
of human relations in the school lunch program reveals 
many common needs: 


FY pores relationships are a matter of paramount im- 


1. In-service training for personnel 
Setting up the plan 
Determining topics to be covered in classes 
Deciding on number of classes to be scheduled 
Scheduling classes 
Providing individual participation by class members 
Instructing in specific items 
Acquainting with procedures and policies 
Insuring practice of safety measures 
Enforcing rules of personal hygiene 
Practicing economy measures 
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2. A program for stimulating efficiency 
Increasing efficiency of all empioyees 


Insuring promotion on basis of merit 
Stimulating interest in work done 
Discovering undeveloped aptitudes 


3. Efficiency in kitchen and dining room operations 


Using centralized system of buying 

Using centralized system of management 
Following adequate nutrition pattern in menus 
Effecting standardized recipes 


!. A broad educational school lunch program 

Showing school administrators and teachers the rela- 
tion between nutritional status and school progress 

Giving school administrators a working knowledge of 
the school lunch program 

Enlisting intelligent cooperation of community groups 

Using professional journals and newsletters to dis- 
seminate information on the school lunch program 

Encouraging home economics teachers and institution 
managers to assist in co-ordinating the lunch pro- 
gram with other school activities 

Enlisting cooperation of state teachers colleges to 
provide in-service training for teachers 


The number of schools throughout the country which 
are working on ways and means of meeting these needs 
is heartening. Because New York State has so many ex- 
amples of ways these problems are being successfully met 
in rural schools, and because Chicago is such a fine 
example of the way in which these problems are being 
solved in a large city system, we have asked representa- 
tives in these two systems to report some .of their find- 
ings on the following two pages. 

The achievements in each situation are meritorious. 
In New York State, the number of schools serving nutri- 
tionally complete lunches is constantly increasing and 
more and more pupils are eating nutritious lunches at 
school. School administrators, teachers and cafeteria 
personnel are taking a more active part in the school 
lunch program. 

Chicago made the change from an a la carte service to 
nutritionally complete lunches over one weck end! A 
choice of complete lunches at different price levels is 
now available for all who eat lunch at school. Lunches 
served in the high schools meet the requirements of the 
type A food pattern of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Lunches served in the elementary schools 
meet requirements for type B lunches. There has been 
a constant increase in the number of pupils who buy the 
school lunch. Over eighty per cent of those remaining 
at school for lunch now buy the complete meals. Results 

(Continued on page 500) 
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Pupils in the small rural school take their job of prepar- 
ing and serving soup very seriously. Note the chef’s badge 


place in our educational program in the last few years. 

More school administrators have been convinced that 
there is close relationship between a child’s nutritional 
status and his ability to gain the maximum benefits from 
his educational opportunities. They see the lunch as 
one more opportunity for the school to meet the needs 
of boys and girls. That is why the New York State 
Education Department, through the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, has marched forward in the de- 
velopment of the school lunch program in the public 
schools. 


(lace in feeding has gained a much more important 


One-Day Area Conferences 
In the fall of 1944, fifteen one-day area conferences 
were conducted throughout New York State by the school 
lunch supervisors. All school officials, school lunch man- 
agers, home economics teachers and others concerned 
with the direction of schoo] lunch programs in the 
public schools were invited. To the more than one thou- 





Area School Linch 
onierences 


By Margaret E. Prentice 


Chairman, School Lunch Supervision 
Bureau of Home Economics 
New York State Education Department 


sand people attending these meetings, a program was 
presented which emphasized ways to make school lunches 
educational. Representatives of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture explained federal reimbursement for schoo) 
lunches. Current management problems and plans for 
carrying out a nutritional program were discussed, as 
was the share of the teachers in such a program. 


Publicizing the Program 

A continuous effort has been made to give school 
administrators a working knowledge of the school lunch 
program. A member of the school lunch supervisory 
staff has been allowed time to speak at nearly all of the 
state and district meetings of school principals, superin 
tendents, boards of education and teachers. Through 
the JouRNALs and Newsletters published by these groups, 
information has been disseminated to their entire mem- 
berships. The effectiveness of this method of getting 
information to the school administrators is evidenced by 
the fact that about one-third more schools used federal 
funds for school lunches last year. 


Community Groups Share 
Since community groups play such a vital role in the 
success of a school lunch program, we welcomed the 
many Opportunities to discuss the program with mem- 
(Continued on page 500) 


Organizers of school lunch programs show great ingenuity 
once they are interested in providing hot nutritious food 
for the children. Oil stoves are carried in and set up in 
some country schools. In more remote districts chuck 
wagons and even tents are used as kitchens and serving units 
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Classes in cooking, baking, pantry work, ice cream making, 
bookkeeping and cashiering are offered to employees in the 
Chicago school lunch system. Here improved techniques are 


demonstrated and proper nutrition is stressed at all times 


Demonstrations in the preparation of attractive, appetiz- 


ing and nutritious dishes are given in the in-service train- 
ing courses. This salad class at the Washburne Trade 


School meets immediately after the working day to save travel 


Training Program for Personne 


recau of Lunchrooms are conducted at Washburne 
Trade School in Chicago. These classes are an out- 
growth of the centralized system of: management. Eff- 
cient operation of this system required centralized pur- 
chasing which, in turn, demanded standardized menus. 
Standardized formulas were necessary to produce uni- 
form quality and size of portions. As these separate 
phases in the general operation of the Bureau of Lunch- 
rooms developed, the need of employee training was 
apparent. Mr. F. O. Washam, Director of Lunchrooms, 
conferred with Mr. Phillip McNamee, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of Vocational Training, to plan a 
course designed to meet the specific needs of lunchroom 
personnel, and the Board of Education assigned a teacher 
to the Washburne Trade School to conduct this work. 
The school lunchroom is used as a laboratory for the 
classes. The aims of the course are: 
1. To train employees to appreciate the importance of 
standardized recipes. 
Many of the employees who had worked under the 
previous system had to be “sold” on the value of 
using standardized recipes and procedures in contrast 
to their own individual methods. 
2. To provide means of advancement for all interested 
employees. 
Employees are encouraged to attend classes in fields 
other than that in which they are currently employed, 
so that they will be qualified for advancement when 
openings occur. 
3. To increase the efficiency of employees. 
They are taught to use their equipment and material 
so that there is a minimum loss of time and energy. 
4. To stimulate employee interest. 
This is accomplished by providing new methods and 
recipes applicable to their work. 
5. To discover undeveloped aptitudes. 


Pre of Ls training courses for employees of the Bu- 
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By Helen J. Evans 


Supervisor of Girls’ Subjects 
in Trade and Technical Schools 


People working in groups often display abilities pre 

viously unnoticed. Teachers can recognize them and 

train employees to reach a higher rate of efficiency. 
6. To provide specialized training. 

Due to the fact that only one meal per day is served 
in the school lunchroom, the majority of our em- 
ployees work only four to six hours daily, They are 
usually women who wish to work part-time to supple- 
ment the family income and have no previous res- 
taurant training. These people must be trained in 
every phase of the lunchroom operation. 

The training classes have eighteen four-hour sessions 
which meet once a week. They are held immediately 
after the working day to avoid unnecessary traveling for 
employees. Individual participation and demonstration 
methods are used, Students are divided into groups and 
given a group assignment. A group leader is appointed, 
and she is responsible for the division of the work within 
her group. This aids the employee to develop the ability 
to plan and allocate work to others who may be assisting 
her. 

Classes are offered in cooking, baking, pantry work, 
ice cream making, bookkeeping and cashiering. Improved 
techniques are used, and proper nutrition is stressed at 
all times. A unit on Safety Measures and Personal 
Hygiene is included in every course. 

In addition to the above training as outlined, super 
visors may select employees for special training, in which 
case they are assigned to Washburne Trade School 
Lunchroom as a regular employee and trained on an 
apprentice basis during their working day. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Assistant Managers’ Course 

A training course is given to all Assistant Lunchroom 
Managers at Washburne Trade School before they can 
quality for positions as managers. The course is built 
around the needs of Chicago school lunchrooms and is, 
therefore, one of special training in procedure, standards 
and policies. 

Regardless of previous education or- experience, the 
applicant is required to take the following course of 
training, on which no time limit is placed. Time spent 
in training varies proportionately with the trainee’s past 
education and experience. 

A—APpPLIED TECHNIQUES 

1. Standard formulas. 

2. Operation of all equipment. 

3. Counter set-up for service. 

4. Job analysis of stations and operation of same. 

B—RELATED TECHNIQUES 

1. Safety and hygiene in lunchroom. 
2. Display and merchandising. 
3. Requirements of,Federal Lunch Program. 
4. Menu planning. 
5. Central office organization. 
C—RELATED AUDITING 
1. Receiving merchandise. 


. Storeroom inventories. 
. Market lists. 
. Food and equipment inventories. 
Cashiers’ reports and daily purchases. 
. Monthly recapitulation. 
. Candy requisitions. 
8. Requisitions for supplies and repairs. 


Following this training the Assistant Manager is as- 
signed to several schools in turn in order to observe and 
work in schools of different sizes and types. After com- 
pleting this period of instruction satisfactorily, the per- 
son is eligible for assignment as Manager when an open- 
ing occurs. 

Cooking Schools 

The third phase of our in-service training is the Cook 
ing School which is conducted at the Test Kitchen, 
located in Wells High School Lunchroom, by the Test 
Kitchen Supervisor. Meetings are .held for instruction 
on specific items, and to discuss menus for the coming 
month, Lunchroom employees involved in the work 
specified to be demonstrated at the meeting are brought 
to the session with the Manager. New formulas, pro- 
cedures and food products are discussed and demon- 
strated, thus assuring standardization throughout the 
system. 





100% for Three Years 
During this period of rapid labor turnover, the newest 
member of the cafeteria staff at New York City’s Franklin 
K. Lane High School has served the school for three 


years! This speaks well for the human relationships in 
this lunchroom, 


Fair Exchange 
Rochester, New York, discovered that exchange visits 
of lunchroom managers proved helpful in spreading 
ideas which increased efficiency. 


No Dust—No Germs 

Luella A. Williams, District Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, at Indiana University, reports this 
method of saving time and energy in handling the glass- 
ware in the small school lunchroom. Water glasses, after 
being washed and scalded properly, are placed upside 
down on trays which have been covered with clean 
towels. Tray loads are then stacked upon each other and 
carried to the dining room with no further handling. 
Furthermore, their “insides” have not been exposed to 
dust- and germ-laden air. 


A School Lunch Party 
A method used to stimulate interest in a Waco, Texas, 

High School lunchroom, described by Laura B. Hilger, 
is to commemorate each month's holidays. For example: 
On October 31 the traditional orange and black witches, 
goblins and cats are used for decoration. Just before 
serving time, all shades are drawn and orange-covered 
lights are turned on to produce a weird effect. Servers 
wear goblin faces and sometimes costumes. The menu 
may read: 

Witches’ Brew (soup) 

Clanging Links (weiners) 

Little Red Devils (Spanish beans) 


CROWIN’ 
CORNER 


School Lunch Editor 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


We think the cock’s custom of crowing when he sees 
the dawn breaking through the darkness is worthy of 
emulation. That is why we want to do a bit of crowing 
for you. Let us in on that thrift idea of yours—the salad 
the boys liked—the cafeteria “table tents” the senior 
class made—or whatever it was that brightened your 
lunchroom. 

How are you meeting the shortages of food, equip 
ment and labor? What are you doing to entice boys 
and girls to eat the foods they actually need for bést 
growth and development? What devices have you found 
successful in enlisting the interest of faculty members 
in your school lunch program? 

These little things may be the very ideas which will 
light the way for others if they know about them. That 
is why we want to have a Crowin’ Corner in the Schoo! 
Lunch Section. 





Hangman’s Rope (spaghetti) 
Shrouded Ghosts (iced cakes) 
Goblin Circles (pies) 


The interpretation is left to the imagination of the 
students who delight in solving the mystery. 
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PARTIES. We recommend small informal parties, 

large carefully planned parties and impromptu get- 
togethers. Also recommended are wiener roasts, buffet 
suppers, teas, skating meets, clam bakes, dances, nutting 
jaunts and football jamborees. We recommend fun— 
laughter—gaiety. 


Tr season we recommend bigger, better and more 





Yes, tis the season to be jolly! After more than three 
long years of dread and fear, it is difficult to believe that 
the war is over. Yet, with a clear conscience, we can 
now plan for fun and begin at least a part of that “alter- 
the-war” living of which we have all been dreaming and 
talking. 

For those of you who have grown up in a war-torn 
world and who have helped at least in some small way 
to win this peace, the converse of that old proverb, “He 
who dances must also pay the fiddler,” is ue. You have 
paid the fiddler: it is time to dance. 

Don't misunderstand, this isn’t an invitation to write 
your own ticket to a tumultuous celebration the rest of 
the ycar. There is still work for you to do and, .in future 
years, much will depend on the waining you are now 
getting. Yet, the great war emergency is past and. even 
though all friends’ and relatives are not home and all 
peacetime dreams not yet fulfilled, it is time to get in 
practice for normal happy living again. Isn’t it generally 
agreed that fun and laughter are basic requirements for 
a full and successful life? 

So, what are the “party-bilities” today? Obviously 
good. School has been in session long enough for the 
ice to be broken. You are settling down to the routine 
of regular assignments and to the pleasant task of yetting 
better acquainted with other students, It’s time for a 
party. 

All the parties mentioned above are in order for the 
next few months. Though some of them will take more 
planning than others, these affairs need not be expensive 
or elaborate. Perhaps the outstanding fall party date 


and the one which has been most universally popular sx: 
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By Juanita Wittenborn 


(rood Time Had By All 


during the last few hundred years is Allhallows’ Eve, 
the witches’ night, October 31st. 

The success of a Hallowe'en party like most of the 
well known holiday parties depends to a great extent 
upon the hostess’ ability to interpret its traditional cele- 
bration in terms of present-day fun. Among ancient 
Hallowe'en traditions are the lighting of huge bonfires, 
a practice continued until recent years in the highlands 
of Scouland and Wales, and the belief that, of all nights, 
this is the one during which ghosts and witches are most 
likely to go wandering recklessly abroad, or shrieking 
through the air. Thus, the Vigil of Hallowmas is, and 
has always been, a night for supernatural happenings, 
for suwange visions and for portents of things to come. 









U 


8 


Among the old customs relating to the lighting of 
the bonfire on Allhallows’ Eve, was the practice of plac- 
ing pebbles, one to represent each person present, among 
the dying embers of the fire. If, in the morning, any of 
these small stones had been moved, the person whom 
that particular stone represented, could be expected to 
die during the next twelve months. Often village groups 
lighted their bonfires high on hills, remaining there until 
the flames were gone. Then, old and young alike would 
rush wildly into the valley in order to escape the witches 
and evil spirits which would approach when the fire had 





died away and pursue any of those who lagged on their 


way home. 





Though nut-cracking and apple-ducking on October 
31st have been the custom of young folk since medieval 
days, much of their traditional portent has been for- 
gotten. For example, in olden times when two chestnuts 
(Continued on page 514) 
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Fashion Flach 


For smart young wear...a 
versatile square of Bernson’s 
Dream-Glo BEMBERG* rayon 
designed by Alice Johnson 





Add dash and 
varicty to your wardrobe 
by wearing one as scarf, tunic, 
sash or snood. A stunning date blouse 

can be made quickly and easily from one inn 
scarf. Look for the label “Made of BEMBERG rayon” 
Write for our A. B. C. suggestions 


for washing these squares. 





Educational Service Bureau 





AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 106, N. Y. 


Tf. 


*BEMBERG ie the registered Po eo of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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What's Going On in 





HE answer to the question, “What 

is going to happen on the food front, 
now that the war is over?”, may not be 
answered to the satisfaction of all for 
several months. Some of the food short- 
ages are worldwide and will continue 
until world supplies improve. Other 
shortages are expected to improve in 
the next few months as reductions are 
made in the size of our armed forces. 

Although lend lease of food has come 
to an end, some other method for financ- 
ing exports of food to hungry areas of 
the world will be established in the 
near future. Much of this food will, of 
necessity, come from the United States. 

It is probable that meat rationing will 
continue well into the winter months 
although it is expected that meat sup- 
plies will be more plentiful and more 
evenly distributed. This will decrease 
the demand for eggs, now scarce in many 
areas. 

Milk production is high and the con- 
trols on distribution of fluid milk and 
heavy cream have been terminated. This 
means that there will undoubtedly be 
more plentiful supplies of many dairy 
products. It will be some time, however, 
before good aged cheese will be plenti- 
ful. 

The excellent job done by home can- 
ners helped to make it possible to re- 
move canned fruits and vegetables from 
the ration list immediately after Japan’s 
surrender. At the same time, military 
requirements of these foods were greatly 
reduced. 

The military services will still get the 
turkey and other poultry ordered for 
this Thanksgiving and Christmas—but 
there may be more canned chicken meat 
available to civilians. 

Among the shortages to be expected, 
possibly for another year, will be sugar, 
fats and oils. These will continue until 
production recovers in Europe and in 
the Pacific area which has been occupied 
by the Japanese. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson believes that “food can be 
one of the greatest forces for good in 
the world now and for the future.” He 
asks all of us not to slacken our efforts 
to produce and conserve it. 


Self-Service Meat Department 

No longer will Mrs. Metropolitan 
Housewife need to stand in line waiting 
for a butcher to cut her a slice of ham 
or grind some round steak. Soon she 
will be able to stop before an attractive 
display case of pre-cut, pre-weighed, pre- 
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priced and pre-packaged meat ready for 
her immediate selection. The meat will 
be wrapped in cellophane for her in- 
spection. She will have a wide range of 
choice. All she need do is pick up the 
package from the refrigerated display 
case and pay the cashier on her way out. 


Stores On Wheels 


Among the new enterprises forecast 
in the food marketing field is a ‘‘store 
to door on wheels,” being developed by 
Associated Food Distributors, Inc. of 
San Francisco. According to George L. 
Riccomi, President, the new food dis- 
tribution system will operate through a 
fleet of 60-foot long streamlined, mobile 
“stores.” These traveling grocery stores 
will radiate from strategically located 
district stores and cover an entire resi- 
dential area three times a week. They 
will be manned by crews of nine who 
will park the “store” at a street inter- 
section and stop at each home to deliver 
everyday food essentials, such as bread, 
butter, eggs and milk. At the same time, 
the salesman will take the housewife’s 
order for other food items and flash the 
order via “walkie-talkie” to the “store 
on wheels.” The order will then be 
filled from stocks of fresh, frozen and 
packaged foods and delivered by motor- 
cycle almost immediately. In the mean- 
while, the salesman will have picked up 
his customer’s laundry and dry cleaning 
in a bag ready for the motorcycle to 
take back to a separate compartment 
in the big truck. 

It is planned that salesmen making 
their thrice-a-week rounds from the 
“corner grocery on wheels” will also 
take orders for delivery on the follow- 
ing trip. It is even possible that this 
plan will also include the distribution 
of household appliances, such as refrig- 
erators, freezing units, stoves, radios and 
washing machines. 


Share the Food Day 


September 18 was designated Share 
the Food Day by a group of youth- 
serving agencies including the Camp 
Fire Girls, Girl Reserves of the Y. W. 
C. A., Girl Scouts, Jewish Welfare Board 
and National Federation of Settlements, 
for the purpose of focusing attention on 
the starvation conditions existing in 
Europe and Asia. 

As part of the program, a pamphlet 
was published listing the present diets 


in the liberated countries and suggest- 
ing that “starvation luncheons” be 
served all over the country on the Na 
tional Share the Food Day. Those who 
were served such a “starvation lunch. 
eon” at the Town Hall Club in New 
York City on September 18 now know 
how it feels to eat a lunch and still be 
hungry. The typical Philippine lunch 
eon of today, as duplicated at the Town 
Hall Club, consisted of a small rice ball 
(slightly over a teaspoonful), a small 
piece of fish (about the size of a half 
grown mouse) and a banana. It is ex- 
pected that similar “starvation lunch- 
eons” held throughout the country will 
increase contributions to aid the starv- 
ing people of other countries. 


Corn Fed Carp 

The science of nutrition moves on to 
new fields, or perhaps we should say, 
ponds. Latest application is a change 
in diet for the carp family. Carp caught 
in the muddy waters of the Mississippi 
are now being transferred to spring-fed 
ponds and fed on good Iowa corn. This 
gives them a firm, white flesh and deli- 
cate taste similar to pike. The bulk of 
these three to five pound corn-fed carp 
is shipped to markets in the East. 


Dessert for Baby 


Among the new postwar products for 
the bumper crop of war babies is a 
blended apricot and farina dessert. This 
combination, which makes a nutritious 
addition to the baby’s diet, was worked 
out by a home economist, an expert in 
infant nutrition. 


Coffee Tablets 


Among the new instant coffee prod 
ucts now bidding for civilian favor is 
a bottled coffee cube. Each bottle con 
tains 30 tablets and each tablet makes 
one cup of coffee. Opinion differs on 
the flavor comparison with coffee mad¢ 
in the usual manner. 


Consomme Powder 


Jellied consomme has been taken out 
of the gourmet class and made available 
to all, as a dehydrated, easy-to-make 
packaged product. The basic ingredi- 
ents are gelatin, hydrolized vegetable 
protein derivative, dehydrated vegetable 
salt, sugar and spices. 
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FRIGIDAIRE FORUM FOR HOME KCONOMISTS 


TOPIC FOR THE MONTH 


How to Take 


. Care of an 


Electric Range 


These key questions are good discussion-starters! Answers 





me 
| -) 


tae, 





are based on tests and experiences of home economists with Frigidaire 


Electric Ranges. See Free Offer Below. 


There’s nothing mysterious about the care of 
an electric range. But there are a few rules 
and techniques which must be observed, if it 
is to be kept in first-class condition. Some of 
these helpful rules and techniques are pre- 
sented here, in question-and-answer form. 
Many more will be found in the free booklet 
offered in the right-hand column. 


How Should the Outside Surfaces of an 
Electric Range be Cleaned ? 


Better electric ranges 
have exterior surfaces 
finished in porcelain. 
Toclean, wipe up spots 


as soon as possible; use CK 
a dry cloth if surface —>» , 
warm. If cool, wipe > —— 


with a damp soapy 
cloth; rinse, and dry well. 





What Special Precautions Should be 
Taken in Cleaning an Electric Range? 


1—See that switches are “Off’’ before be- 
ginning to clean. 2—Never use gritty soaps, 
abrasives, or acids. 3—Do not immerse heat- 
ing units in water. 4—If heating units be- 
come damp in cleaning, wait until they are dry 
before re-connecting them. 5 — Never clean 
any surface while it is still hot. 6— Soften 
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heat-hardened foods be- N 
fore removing them; scrap- y\\ 
ing causes damage. 


> 





What is the Best Way 
to Clean the Oven? 


of in, Ww 
First, be sure current is off. / aN \ 
Do not clean the oven while it is still hor— 
it can be cleaned most easily, however, while 
it is still warm. Remove shelves and heating 
units; place them in a dry place. Wipe out 
the inside of the oven with a cloth wrung 
from soapy water; rinse, and dry well. If any 
food particles still adhere to the surface, re- 
move with fine steel wool. 


How Can Spillovers be Cleaned Up? 


Do not scrape off food that has spilled over 
upon oven surfaces during baking or roast- 
ing. Saturate a cloth with water 
to which a little household am- 
monia has been added. Place 
it over the soiled surface and 
allow to remain from 20 
minutes to an hour. Finally, 
remove food with a cloth or 
fine steel wool. Caution: 
Clean up a spillover as soon as 
possible. Repeated re- heating 
of food upon an oven surface 
makes it more difficult to re- 
move, may damage the surface 
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Get Free Bulletin giving answers to many 
other questions about electric range care and 
use. What should be done when hot grease 
spatters out of the frying pan on to the elec- 
tric range? How should the broiler be 
cleaned ? How do automatic controls operate 
on electric ranges ? How fast are surface units 
of electric ranges? The oven-heating units? 

These are just a few of the questions an- 
swered in the interesting bulletin, ‘Practical 
Answers to 69 Questions Most Commonly 
Asked About Electric Cookery.” Your copy 
is ready, and it’s FREE! Send for it today 


See Coupon 
in Service Section 


FRIGIDAIRE 


made only by 
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PSETTING YET STIMULATING serves to 
describe the conditions following 

V-J Day. Sudden peace brought great 
reductions in military buying and re- 
leases of raw material in huge quan- 
tities. 

Clothing of all kinds is slated to come 
back quickly. Plenty of woolen suits 
and overcoats are in sight. Cotton shirts, 
underwear and infant's clothing are in 
such huge demand, however, that it 
may be late autumn before most needs 
will be filled. 

Controls of materials (the M orders) 
are being released, and plans are afoot 
for a gradual ease of limitations (the L 
orders). 

While recovery will not be immediate 
in every item—there is a necessary lag 
between the time a cloth leaves the mill 
and the time it reaches the retail store 
—the general outlook is very bright and 
healthy. 


Reconversion Snags 

@ Changing over machinery from war- 
time yarn sizes (300 denier) to more 
popular finer peacetime sizes (150's and 
10's) slows up yarn supplies for weavers. 

®@ Military goods still on looms are 
being completed. 

@ Some raw materials (like natural 
rubber) are slow in coming back to nor- 
mal. 

@ There is need for new price ceil- 
ings on civilian goods which, under 
some present regu!ations, cannot be pro- 
duced without a loss. 


Exvanding 

Corduroy, called “corde-du-roi” in the 
17th century when it was used to make 
hunting costumes for kings and courtiers 
is not a new fabric. But its 20th century 
variations are news. One new type is a 
soft pliable fine -wale material. It is 
drapable and draxed which keeps it 
free of wrinkles and renders it water 
repellent. In thick wale and lush chen- 
ille textures, it makes new looking 
drapes and bedspreads as well as dining 
and dancing apparel. 


An Order of “Soap ’n Water” 

A great to-do is made about putting 
winter clothes away carefully to prevent 
moth damage. Not so much caution is 
advanced on storing summer clothes. 
Yet here, too, care and cleanliness can 
help save a season's wardrobe. 

Summer clothes should be put away 
clean. but not starched. Starched clothes, 
when folded a long time, tend to crack 
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along the folds. Besides, there is some 
danger from silver fish which dote on 
nibbling starched fabrics, and particu- 
larly rayons. 


What Is a Seroop? 

“Scroop” is a technical term used by 
the textile industry to describe the 
swish and rustle which was associated 
with better quality silks. Chemists are 
now busily engaged finding a “scroop- 
ing agent” which can give rayons the 
same lovely sounds, 


Shoulders To Order 

High among important dressmaker 
findings are the ready-to-wear shoulder 
pads. These are available for different 
figure types—slender, average and broad 
—as well as for high fashion styles— 
deep armholes, raglan or drop sleeves. 

Natural, well built shoulder lines are 
essential for fashionable garments. The 
right shape can give a home made gar- 
ment that styled-right look. 


Searves Take on New Shapes 

Once-upon-a-time a scarf was some- 
thing worn exclusively about the neck 
and under a coat. Today scarves have 
a score of other fashion uses such as 
head pieces, blouses, belts and decora- 
tive aprons, singly and in combination. 


Be Wary 

Unlabeled cut-edge ribbons of dubious 
quality are making their appearance. 
Thev are made of rejected ravon cloth, 
cut into narrow ribbon widths with 
heated cutting knives and do not have 
the same wearing qualities as woven- 
edge ribbons, 

A ribbon shortage was brought about 
when ribbon looms started turning out 
tapes for parachutes and other narrow 
military textiles. This left the doors 
open for a few newcomers to the ribbon 
market who introduced these inferior 
supplies to a waiting market. 

Warnings issued by the FTC are ex- 
pected to result’ in) properly labeled 
bolts and separate retail sections for cut- 
edge and woven-edge ribbons. The rib- 
bon industry with no serious reconver- 
sion problems will be bringing out wov- 
en ribbon in large amounts as soon as 
more yarn is ready. , 


Wartime Wonders 
Some wartime wonders are likely to 
be coming forth any day now. Others 
will appear in small experimental 
trickles. Foremost among the early ar- 
rivals will be water repellents, fire-re- 
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By Rajean M. Codish 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 


tardents, new nylon weaves, crepes, jer- 
seys, velvets, laces, shrinkage controlled 
woolens, thin-warm-fabrics for snow and 
ski suits, aluminum and metal cloths 
and glowing luminous finishes. 


A Glittering Future 
A flood of gold braid on millinery, 
suits, dresses, gilt tassels, cords and gold 
lace is about to burst forth. Trimming 
houses that learned to make gold braid 
in war are readying fashion ornaments 
of it for civilians. 


Christenings Are In Order 

Color and fabrig names with a war- 
time flavor are being junked. The trend 
is to tie up new cloths and colors with 
the latest excitements—the atomic bomb 
and radar. This will continue as long 
as they figure prominently in peacetime 
progress. Print designs and new tex- 
tiles will show their influence. 


Among the New Things 

War-taught techniques will now begin 
to show up in textiles. One outstanding 
development has been the Shirley weave 
for cotton fabrics. It dates back to the 
1940 London blitz and the crying need 
for fire hose to cope with incendiary 
bomb-started fires. 

Neither time nor material allowed for 
making rubberized hose or hose tubing 
of untreated linen yarns. Scientists of 
the famous Shirley Textile Institute 
went to work with the reasoning that if 
enough cotton fibers were compressed 
into a tightly woven fabric of soft spun 
yarns, they would swell enough to make 
the fabric water tight. This successful 
weave first adapted to army goods and 
now earmarked for civilian use makes 
a fabric with a dual purpose. It has 
normal air permeability and when wet 
a natural water repellent quality. 


Rejects In Use 
Rejected life raft sail cloth makes a 
versatile turban cap for shower or rain- 
wear. One of the “Fabrilite” plastic 
coated clothes, this lightweight fabric 
is made of pure silk coated in reversible 
deep blue and bright yellow colors. The 
(Concluded on page 508) 
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Behind the Art of Fashion 


Du Pont tells the rayon story from a consumer angle 


Fashion is a three-angle affair... appearance, suitability, 
and quality sense. All three rest on a proper knowledge 
of fabrics. To aid students in understanding rayon yarns 
and basic fabric types, Du Pont offers complete teaching 
materials, keyed to class projects and home study. As you 
review your plans, count on these tools to give pupils 
a sounder foundation for smart buying and full enjoyment 
of rayon, one of the world’s most widely used textiles. 


QUPIND du pont rayon 


REG.u §. PaT OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


OCTOBER, 1945°': 


FREE—TEACHING AIDS 


A—COLORED WALL CHART. Shows how 
yarns are made. Actual yarn samples 
attached. Size 35” x 23”. Varnished 
and mounted 


6—SOUND FILMS. Two dramatic sound films 
show how rayon is made...tell the story 
of basic fabrics and good fabric care. 
Film only. No projector or operator 


C—STUDENT BOOKLETS. The illustrated 
story of rayon yarns and fabric con- 
structions. Free in limited quantities. 


D—TEACHER’'S HANDBOOK. Complete 
data for teaching rayon and its care. 
For teachers only. 





Use coupon section.or write Rayon Division, E. |. cu Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc), Empire State Building, New York h N.Y, 
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Send for this NEW Menstrual Manual (<i 





Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the subject of 
menstruation. Entitled ‘How Times Have Changed,” 
this manual combines popular interest with authoritative 
information, supported by cross-section charts in color, 
abstracts of professional papers, bibliographies, etc. 

You will be glad to have this 1945 information when 
girl pupils ask the kind of questions they do. Also send 
for a supply of Question-and-Answer Folders, which you 
can hand out to supplement class lectures or private talks 
This material is offered by Tampax Incorporated. When 


you order please indicate the quantity of supplies de- 





sired, including Tampax samples. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of t 
American Medical 

Association, 





wie 












a . ' 
£8 das Use Guaranteed by % 


Good Housekeeping 






TAMPAX Incorporated . 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ple.se send me the following quantities of 
material. 
( ) “How Times Have Changed”’ (NEW Manua!.) 
( ) Samples of the 3 sizes—Regular, Junior and 


Super. 
( ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders. 


( ) Wall Chart (Anatomical) 
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Name. 
Institution Address : 
‘ 
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Four Walls and a Roof 
(Continued from page 466) 


tion of homes in the next few yeas: 
Actually, it is entirely possible that the 
prefabricated house will some day take 
the place of the conventionally-built 
American home, but that day is a long 
way off. Although it has been estimated 
by the National Housing Agency? that 
the present production potentiality otf 
prefabricators may be placed at 10,000 
houses a month, it is recognized that 
the industry will not be able to sell that 
many. 

The fully prefabricated house, as 
turned out in the last few years, has cer- 
tain disadvantages which keep it from 
being completely accepted. The most 
commonly known design is rather mod- 
ernistic in concept with a flat roof which 
is not pleasing to the eye of the average 
American. This difficulty will probabl) 
be overcome when materials are again 
plentiful, for the simplified design was 
merely intended to save wartime mate 
rials and is not, contrary to the usual 
belief, basic to prefabricated design. 
There is also the impression that the 
factory-built house is less substantial 
than the conventionally-built one. This, 
too, is a misconception, for a code of 
building standards has been worked out 
for the industry which should be com- 
pletely acceptable. 

One great difficulty which faces the 
prefabricators is the problem of over- 
coming municipal restrictions. At pres- 
ent building codes forbid the erection 
of wood frame houses within the fire 
limits of almost every major city. Some 
builders are working to develop a steel 
frame house which would obviate this 
objection. Until this has been made 
practicable or unless building codes can 
be changed so that they no longer speci- 
fy minimum safety requirements in 
terms of conventional construction 
methods and conventional materials, all 
prefabricated homes will have to be 
built outside of city limits. 

While building restrictions may con 
tinue to limit the construction of pre- 
fabricated houses in city areas, there 
are no restrictions to limit the use of 
some prefabrication in all types of 
homes—city, suburban or country. Many 
companies are developing special units 
such as those for kitchen, bathroom or 
laundry which can be delivered from 
the factory complete and merely put in 
place upon arrival. As a matter of fact, 
most so-called prefabricated houses are 
put together this way. The house is not 





2 The National Housing Agency was created by execu- 
tive order of the President on February 24, 1942. 
The order brought together under unified direction the 
functions of sixteen agencies of government which had 
previously been concerned with war housing. 


(Continued on page 490) \ 
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Why Not Have Some Fun Along 


With Your Sewing Instruction? 


Ban for your students; fun for you! 


Equip your clothing classes with Fashiondols. 


They cost no more than “baby” dolls, but are the biggest little idea in 


the history of sewing instruction. 


Mrs. Columbia used Fashiondols in a Dressmaking Com- 
petition in the Port Washington Junior High School last 
term. Maybe you read about it in the May PRACTICAL. 
We'll gladly send you a free reprint of the illustrated story. 


See coupon) 


Fashiondol is the modern, progressive yet practical way to 
gach sewing. Beginners eagerly use our simplified patterns 
to cut, sew and finish miniature fashions; while advanced 
students can design and make a whole wardrobe in the time 


required for one life-size dress. Every sewing class should 
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possess a group of Fashiondols for special sewing projects, a 


well as for exhibition purposes. 


The Scotchest Boards of Education O.K. this small invest 


ment when they know the facts. Three Fashiondols will start 


you off fine. 


For years leading clothing designers, like Hawes and Schia 
parelli, and fasihon schools have known and used the dress 
making doll principle. But it took Fashiondol to place the 
right miniature adult figure in the hands of clothing classes 


at baby doll prices, in 3 sizes at $1.39 to $6.95 


Use the coupon in the back of tl 

magazine today to send for (1 
“Fashiondol, a Big Little Assistant 
in the Clothing Class,” a brief ac 
count of how leading schools and 
colleges use these mannequins; (2) 
“A Doll to Dress,” reprint of 3 
page illustrated article about a fasci 
nating dressmaking contest, with 
Price List included. 


FASHIONDOL 


Distributors for 


LATEXTURE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
17 Rose Street 
New York 7, N. Y, 
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NOW 
All Purpose RIT 


offers you 


FREE... 





“Beautify the Home with Color” 


“Beautify the Home with Color” is 
full of timely suggestions for decorating 
the home with available fabrics—tells you 
where to find decorator materials—in old 
sheets, discarded bedspreads, old 


evening dresses—how to give these new 





color—and how and where to use them! 


CONTAINS 15 detailed, decorator-approved color schemes 


for living room, dining room, bedroom, kitchen. 


10 recipes for mixing standard dyes 
to obtain the newest decorator colors. 


6 projects for redecorating the high school 
girl's own bedroom. 





9 window treatment projects. 


Laboratory Guide to Dyeing color over color. 





Many other ideas for brightening up 
the home at little expense. 


Send for your free copy at once 
This offer is open only to teachers 


ne ee wee 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION AG! 

1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois I 

| Please send me a FREE copy of BEAUTIFY | 

H THE HOME WITH COLOR, 1 

I ! 

ALL PURPOSE RIT is the dye that is guaranteed to! PGE c ews 55h ckenss Oe eT knSS Nae eue ckeense H 

work on every fabric, including all synthetics '! Teacher of.......ccccececececccececececnceees ; 
and mixtures. ! 

BRA rr Sree a Cen rere : 

INSTANT RIT is the famous old reliable dye for pure : SR Cs Schou tis es ccendethieesesas sions i 

silks, cottons, wools, linens. I : 

an «0 eee eee ere eee ON 6 Aisi deckstes 1 

Sa ectatans Seca ls ce PD cn en em es era enn 
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Four Walls and a Roof 
(Continued from page 488) 


delivered as a single unit but in sections 
—framework, panels, floor, ceiling, roof, 
etc.—which are then put together on the 
site and serviced with plumbing, wiring, 
fixtures, heating plant, interior finish by 
local concerns. The much-touted proj- 
ect planned by Henry Kaiser will be 
constructed in this manner. 


As far as the question of cost is con- 
cerned, most prefabricators have indi- 
cated their intention to concentrate on 
the low-price field of $5000 or less. It 
is only possible to keep within this price 
range when the house is to be put up at 
a comparatively short distance from the 
factory since shipping charges become a 
major cost item on distances of more 
than about two hundred miles. 

More than 200,000 permanent dwell- 
ings, some demountables, financed by 
the government are expected to be- 
come surplus now that the war is over. 
We may well wonder why these homes 
will not in part lessen the demand for 
housing during the next two or three 
years. 

Realistically speaking, war-built homes 
will do little to relieve the housing pres- 
sure even though detailed plans for 
quick preferential disposal have been 
set up. Present occupants will be given 
the first opportunity to buy these homes. 
War veterans are next-on the list before 
other occupants, and finally the homes 
will be offered to private investors. 

This disposal plan sounds reasonable 
until we probe a little more deeply. 
Many war-built housing projects are 
made up largely of multi-family dwell- 
ings with central servicing facilities and 
not of small single-family houses. These 
units call for the management of large- 
scale real estate operators. But before 
such operators are allowed to buy, the 
units are to be offered to mutual own- 
ership corporations formed by consum- 
ers, provided the consumer group can 
guarantee’ immediate occupancy of at 
least two-thirds of each unit. Certain of 
the units were financed with funds set 
aside for low-rent projects. These units. 
if not already locally owned, are slated 
for sale to local housing authorities for 
low-rent use. 

Although Government, state and loca] 
housing experts have been concentrating 
on detailed plans for disposal, the fact 
remains that most war-built homes can- 
not be moved and are in towns which 
sprang up as a result of war production. 
They are almost sure to stand empty 
when workers move on to other locali- 
ties where peacetime job opportunities 


(Concluded on page 512) 
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TO AID TOWARD OPTIMAL GROWTH 


The past two decades, with their remarkable 
advances in nutritional science, have demon- 
strated that only under optimal nutritional 
conditions can the growing organism reach 
its full potential of growth and development. 
Many pediatricians routinely recommend that 
Ovaltine be added to the child’s diet, at 
mealtime and for in-between feedings. 

This delicious food drink is a rich source of 
the nutrients required—biologically adequate 
protein, readily utilized carbohydrate, well- 


emulsified fat, all the essential vitamins (except 
vitamin C), and the important minerals. 

The appealing taste of Ovaltine is appre- 
ciated by all children; they drink it with 
relish, so that three or more glassfuls daily 
are readily accepted. Since in the prepara- 
tion of Ovaltine with milk the curd tension 
of the latter is reduced by fully two-thirds, 
the resultant drink is digested with remark- 
able ease, even by children for whom milk 
alone ordinarily presents difficulties. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


PROTEIN so 0.6 +o 


CARBOHYDRATE ..... 
oe a See ae 
EEN on ose 6 6 ss 
PHOSPHORUS ...... 
i tet eR a 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Y2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


31.2 Gm. WERRRONE Ol ge 6s eos . 2953 1.U. 
. . 62.43 Gm. VITAMIND  . 480 1.U. 
29.34 Gm. THIAMINE . . 1.296 mg. 
. « 1.104 Gm, RIBOFLAVIN . 1.278 mg. 
- - 903 Gm. NIACIN... 7.0 mg. 
- « 11.94 mg. COPPER «isi. 6s ; 5 mg. 
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In classroom and kitchen, they’re hailing new Crisco for 





1. Lighter! 
2. Richer! 
3. Moister! 
4. Better 


Texture! 





yowl: 
ure into mixing Y 
Meas 


9 
c ( easurin ) 
1 /2 cups ake flour sift before m 


















= » ae —— 
1% cups 8¥ soda 
na oe 1 tsp- chocolate 
hoe 5 melted bitter 
2 square 


Make the first cake-baking class of the year exciting for your stu- 


dents! Introduce them to the newest development in cake baking 
New, improved Crisco and the new easier, faster Crisco recipes 
ilk xer | (me- 
ge sly by he and oF ne em (yes, 2 
s 
Stir v'gpeed) 9, minutes: Now 
dium spe e 


that turn out better cakes on every count! You’ll score these 
by itself 


cakes higher than the cakes you used to bake on each important 
quality: lightness, richness, moistness and texture 


owder 
3, t8P- poking Pp 


Add: Wy cup ™ 


These new recipes have been perfected especially for new 
Pp : ‘ 
vanillo 
2 eggs wes _ 1 tsp- 
e 


Crisco. It has a baking secret that gives you lighter cakes than 
the most expensive shortening. Compare the recipes themselves 
with standard cake recipes or other new speed methods. Exhaus- 


tive laboratory tests, and tests in home kitchens, have convinced 
us they meet the highest standards of perfection 


ed 
‘ jum spe 
1 or in mixer (wet “ale smooth 
Blend oe ret The patter he er pans (iia" 
4 utes- 9" lay ¥ 
od m pour into two de ed with Crise 4 
and thi sgt ‘hy have bee? veer, Bake in mot 
deep) Whe vith waxed paper 
ii 7 
and erat 








Plan to try this Crisco Choco-light Cake in a class real soon. 

And be sure to use new Crisco. Only with pure, all-vegetable 

Crisco can we promise a better cake all ’round from this recipe 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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ie Westinghouse Upright 
_-| HOME FREEZER 


WITH 
"Reach In Convenience” 


All Frozen Food Is Readily Accessible. That means 
greater convenience . . . and better temperature 
maintenance as well, since compartments need 
be kept open for a minimum of time. 


Defrosts as Easily as a Household Refrigerator 
. without removing food. 








Sub-zero Freezing Assures Quality. Speedy freezing, 
at temperatures 10° to 20° below zero Fahrenheit 
in the freezing compartment, helps retain more 
of the tender, delicious quality of fresh foods. 





Sizes for both City and Farm Homes . . . starting 


at 6 cubic feet, which occupy no more space than 








a comparable size refrigerator. 


Powered by the Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed Refrigeration 
System . .. making servicing as simple as for a household refrigerator. 

No, these grand Westinghouse Home Freezers are not now avail- 
able, but some glad day soon, you can count on them. 


GET YOUR FREE COPIES OF OUR HOME FREEZING GUIDES... 


Here at Home Economics Institute we are preparing a series cf Home 
Freezing Guides on various types of food. Ready now are, ‘‘How to 
and ‘‘How to Freeze Fruit’’. Step-by-step directions 


Freeze Vegetables 
are given for selection, preparation, packaging, freezing and use of frozen 
foods. Desk copies FREE. Extra copies 1c each. See coupon section. 


c ce 





DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Tune in John Charles Thomas + Sunday, 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. 
Listen to Ted Malone + Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M. EWT., American Broadcasting Company Networ! 
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Development of Home 
Economics 
(Continued from page 473) 


more than take work away from the 
home. They soon drew women out of 
the home, for women and girls found 
employment in the mills. Thus while 
some women were struggling for rights 
in education, other women were begin- 
ning to enter industry as wage earners. 

Another factor was having a strong 
influence upon the status of women; 


namely, the shifting of population. IlIli- 
nois, Indiana, lowa and Kansas were 
settled with pioneer people, and pio- 
neer life has always given an important 
place to women. Children were being 
born and were growing into school age 
in these new countries. Teachers were 
needed so pressure was exerted on young 
women teachers to get them to “Go 
West.” Hundreds did so, and by so 
doing further broke down the tradition 
that women’s only place was in the 
home. These teachers frequently mar- 





STUDENTS WILL LIKE 





THIS WAY TO MEND! | 





ANOTHER 
TORN 
BLOUSE 





Ds 





S 






in white and colors. 










Classes do a Better Job with 


4RONTEX™ 


the BETTER Mending Tape 


It’s quick! It’s modern! It’s secure! That’s why this fine quality, 
miracle Mending Tape solves so many mending problems and 
does the job so well! IRONTEX salvages, reinforces worn, tora 
clothing and household linens, napkins, towels, 
bed sheets, pillow cases—things that are so hard 
to replace. IRONTEX can be used as a trim. Ap- 
plies with a hot iron in seconds. Launders, comes 


10¢, 25¢ and $1.00 packages 
at all Notion Counters 





3 IRONTEX’ § FREE TEACHING AIDS IDS TO 5, 


















*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DAVID TRAUM COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., Mew York 70, N.Y. 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE MATERIAL AT ONCE! 


Send your requests to this magazine for wall chart, 
lesson sheets and demonstration samples. See 
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ried in the West, raised daughters and 
inculcated in them their own inde- 
pendent spirit and craving for educa- 
tion. These were the daughters who 
entered the new land grant schools in 
the seventies and eighties. 

Paralleling the struggle for better edu- 
cation for girls was a strong militant 
movement for “equal rights for women” 
which gradually gained strength under 
the leadership of such women as Lucy 
Stone. This struggle was exceedingly 
bitter and did not culminate until the 
passage of the equal suffrage amend- 
ment during the first quarter of the 
20th century. 

Women had no legal rights during 
the first half of the 19th century. They 
did not even have part ownership of 
their children. They had no control 
over property, or over their own wages 
when they worked in the textile mills. 
They had no recourse in divorce. So it 
is no wonder that independence and 
freedom were more important to some 
women than any education for home 
life might have been. 

During the forties and fifties, and on 
through the sixties, Mrs. Hale of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book missed no opportunity to 
promote the education of women, to 
challenge them to be independent and 
to improve their homes. (/t was under 
the spur of a prize offered by her that 
the first washing machine was devel- 
oped.) Mrs. Hale appealed to three 
groups of women; first, to a small mili- 
tant group; second, to a larger group 
pressing for increased recognition in 
activities outside the home, particularly 
in education; and third, to those wom- 
en who were chiefly interested in home 
tasks. 

Catharine Beecher was extremely 
active in seminary work and also in 
securing teachers for the new schools of 
the West. She traveled extensively, 
stayed in many homes, saw poor house- 
keeping, ate poor cooking, and as a 
result, wrote her first book on domestic 
economy. 

From the influence of these two wom- 
en, Sarah Hale and Catharine Beecher, 
“domestic economy” and “domestic sci- 
ence” were developed during the dec- 
ades following the Civil War. By 1860 
women had gained recognition for intel- 
lectual achievement on the secondary 
school or seminary level. They had 
gained a foothold in industry, though a 
low one to be sure. They were strug: 
gling for independence as human be- 
ings. The time was ripe for the develop- 
ment of women’s colleges, land grant 
institutions, and domestic science. 





@ The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers announces a membership 
of 3.054.950. Of this number, about 
900,000 are men. 
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RECIPES FOR 
RETURNEES 








at ° 
Sealtest FOOD ADVISER’”’ DEDICATES ITS FALL ISSUE TO HOME-COMING SERVICE MEN 


Fussy recipes have no place in this latest 
issue of “The Sealtest Food Adviser.'’ This 
edition is solidly concerned with the hearty 
appetites of men returning from the wars. 

It is Sealtest's answer to many requests 
from mothers, wives and wives-to-be, for 
special recipes aimed straight at the hearts of 
men who are weary of ‘‘chow lines’’ and nos- 
talgic for real home cooking. 


These recipes range from old familiar fa- 
vorites, such as Pea Soup and Baked Chicken, 
to the more exotic Rolled Pancakes and Honey 
Eggnog. But all are on the substantial side 


and calculated to make returning sons and 
husbands doubly glad to be home again. 

Every Housewife and Teacher should write 
for a FREE copy of this helpful and timely 
issue of ‘The Sealtest Food Adviser.” 












17, N. Y. 


% To obtain your FREE copy of ‘The 
Sealtest Food Adviser’’ just clip Coupon 
No. 62 in coupon kook and mail to 
P.H.E. or Mary Preston, Sealtest Labora- 
tory Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., New York 









Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation. 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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Foreign Foods 
(Continued from page 474) 


Scotch Scones 


2 cups sifted Hour 1% cup currants or 
2 teaspoons raisins, optional 


baking powder 1 egg 
2/3 teaspoon salt About 2/3 cup 
+ tablespoons milk 


shortening 


Sift dry ingredients, work in shorten- 
ing, then add currants or raisins if used. 
Beat egg lightly, add milk and mix to 


a light dough as for biscuits. Turn onto 
floured board, divide into two portions; 
work each into a smooth round, pat 
34, to 1” thick, then cut crosswise into 
four triangular portions. Brush with egg 
or milk, place on greased baking sheet 
and bake in hot oven, 400425 degrees 
F. for twenty minutes. 

Usually the four scones are placed on 
the baking sheet close together but if 
more crusty scones are desired they are 
separated. The Scotch often roll their 
scones thinner, then bake them on a 
griddle, turning when partly done. 
These are not brushed with egg or milk. 
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In National Rehabilitation 
...do you know why 


ICE CREAM 


is important ? 



























SNIVA C004 











For Servicemen . . . for War-Weary Civilians Ice Cream provides milk 
nutrients in a form which is both healthful and universally popular. 


The nutrients of Ice Cream are the finest in Nature’s menus, the same 


\ (2) it tends to improve morale. 





... sent FREE on request. Also 
—“ice Cream Calcium Poster” designed for classroom use. 
Write for a copy to: National Dairy Council, Dept. PHE-1045 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. . . . 
tional organization promoting national health through bet- ‘ 
ter understanding of dairy foods and their use. | 


CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD | 
(and Morale-Building) 


“Food Value of Ice Cream” 


ones as are found in milk. As home 
economists are aware, Ice Cream 
contains calcium, complete proteins, 
riboflavin, vitamin A. 

In these days when millions of 
servicemen and war-weary civilians 
are in need of rehabilitation, Ice 
Cream is more important than ever 
before because 

(1) it helps to promote good 

nutrition 
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Brandy Snaps 
14 cup butter or 1 cup sifted flour 
alternate 1% teaspoun salt 
14 cup brown sugar 14 teaspoon 


/ 
14 cup molasses ground ginger 


Cream shortening and sugar; work 
in molasses; then flour, salt and ginger 
sifted together. Drop small portions 
from tip of a teaspoon onto greased 
baking sheets some distance apart and 
bake golden brown in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F. Remove from pans im- 
mediately, using a flat spatula and either 
cool flat on a wire rack or curl slightly 
over a roliing pin. The baking must 
be watched very carefully as the gen- 
erous proportion of molasses causes 
quick burning. 

These Brandy Snaps are the golden 
brown, crisp, lace-like wafers sold at 
county fairs and at circus time. If not 
all used at once they must be kept in 
a tin, closely covered, as they are easily 
affected by weather conditions. 


Genuine Lemon Cheese 
4 cup butter Grated rind and 
2 cups sugar strained juke of 3 
6 eggs lemons 


Place all ingredients together in dou- 
ble boiler and cook over hot water 
until mixture thickens. 

A less expensive and somewhat less 
rich mixture, but one which we shall 
find perfectly satisfactory and more to 
our liking in these days of rationing, 
calls for: 


1/3 cup butter 114 tablespoons 


1 cup sugar cornstarch 
Grated rind and = 2: tablespouns 
strained juice of — water 
2 lemons 2 eggs 


Heat butter and sugar with lemon 
rind and juice in double boiler. Add 
cornstarch moistened with cold water 
and then blended with beaten eggs. 
Cook until mixture thickens, stirring 
constantly. 

The food habits of Australia and 
New Zealand follow to a great extent 
the British pattern. Tea is the staple 
drink and if one thinks that the British 
take their tea strong one should try it 
Australian fashion! Hot, black, sweet 
and super abundant best describe it! 

There is plenty of meat in the coun- 
try (Australia is noted for its cattle 
ranches) and that means that the peo- 
ple eat plenty of it, some say three times 
as much as in the Motherland. Rabbits 
and other game are so common as often 
to become pests; pests, however, which 
provide much good meat. 

Fish, vegetables, and fruits are also 
abundant, in fact both Australia and 
New Zealand are indeed lands of good 
eating. 

(Concluded on page 498) 
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Revealed by Research Project at 
3 great American Universities* 
as Valuable Contribution in 


CANNED FOODS 


NIACIN 














*Detailed report published in the August 10th, 1944, issue of THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


The research project mentioned 
above has resulted in providing evaluation tables 
giving the relative nutritive qualities of a wide 
variety of canned foods. Heretofore, most nutri- 
tion tables have dealt with the values of foods 
chiefly in the raw state. Such tables are, of 
course, far less helpful in the’ preparation of 
dietaries. 

This advertisement presents specific data 
regarding the retention of niacin in foods packed 
in cans. Succeeding advertisements will deal 
with various other nutritional subjects. 

Among the canned foods assayed, fish products 
were found to be the best sources of niacin. 
Tuna provided an average of 10.2 mg. per 100 
grm.—which is well over half the average daily 
recommended allowance of this vitamin. The 
next best sources of niacin among canned foods 
were mackerel and salmon, which yielded, 
respectively, averages of 7.82 mg. and 7.81 mg. 
per 100 grm. Sardines and shrimp came next in 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 


order. And, of course, canned milk has also long 
been known as a good source of niacin. 

Of particular dietetic significance is this fact: 
Since all canned foods are processed—ready to 
warm or chill and eat—the nutritive value for 
canned foods are net values. This contrasts 
with the gross values generally quoted for raw 
foods—such as fruits and vegetables—which 
are subject to widely varying deductions for 
losses resulting in transit from field to market 
to kitchen. Again, home preparation is often 
destructive of nutritive values. 

As a reader of this publication, you play an 
important part in helping to form public dietary 
habits. We urgently request your support in 
disseminating information regarding the good 
values of canned foods in supplying nutrition 
at low cost. To that end, an interesting booklet 
has been prepared, in lay language. Upon your 
request we shall be happy to send one or more 


copies for your use. Please address: 


», 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 496) 


Soused Fish 

Mackerel, halibut, haddock, fresh sal- 
mon or any solid fish may be used. 
Wipe fish; cover with vinegar and water 
in equal proportions; season with salt, 
pepper and a dash of ground ginger. 
Top with thinly sliced onions, cover, 
and bake in a moderate oven, 350-375 
degrees F., until tender. The time de- 
pends on the thickness of the fish. Serve 
cold, garnished with sliced tomatoes and 
cucumbers. 


Spiced Shoulder of Mutton 
1 shoulder of mutton Dash of ground 
3 tablespoons mace 
brown sugar 114 teaspoons 
4 teaspoon ground salt 


cloves 14 teaspoon 
lf teaspoon ground black pepper 
ginger Water 


Have all bone removed, then rub 
meat inside and out with blended sugar 
and spices. Let stand twelve hours, in 
a cold place; then rub into it the salt 
and pepper, after which let the meat 





escue that 
Leftover! 


That leftover dab of vegetable 
or meat is a weapon against food 
shortages. 


And it can be as tasty and nutri- 
tious as ever when blended with 
double-rich Carnation Milk in sev- 
eral surprising ways—in a smooth 
cream soup; with a double-nutri- 
tious, golden-flecked cream sauce; 
in a hale and hearty meat or vege- 
table loaf; ina spicy Mexican sauce. 


There’s no end to Carnation 
goodness. It blends beautifully 
with other foods—it makes a de- 
licious drink, mixed half and half 
with cold water or fruit juices—it 
whips—it’s double-rich as it pours 
from the can. Think of the extra 
nutrition in Carnation milk-rich 
dishes! 





Carnation's booklet, “Clever Ways with 
Carnation,” is in tune with the times. 
Continuing food shortages are recog- 
nized, y2t every dish is 
milk-richand delicious. 
It's free! Address Car- 
nation Company, Dept. 
717-1, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 





Carnation 
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stand again for at least two days—a juice 
will form and the meat should be turned 
frequently that it may become impreg- 
nated with this. Roll up and tie com- 
pactly. Simmer until tender in water 
just to cover, about two and a half 
hours. Serve hot with onion sauce 
(highly seasoned white sauce into which 
chopped cooked onions have been stir- 
red), or slice thinly and serve cold with 
salad. 


Trifle or “Tipsy Squire’’ 
2 cups cake crumbs Boiled custard 


1 cup rich Shredded blanched 
preserves almonds 

YY cup wine or Whipped cream, 
grape juice optional 


Place cake in serving dish and cover 
with preserves. If preferred thin slices 
of cake spread with jam sandwich- 
fashion may be substituted. Moisten 
with wine or grape juice, pour cooled 
boiled custard over all and sprinkle 
with almonds. Chill and at serving 
time garnish, if desired, with whipped 
cream. 


Australian Rabbit 
2 large rabbits 14 teaspoon pepper 


1 onion Thin slices bacon 
1 bay leaf 2 cups milk 
Water 114 tablespoons 
114 teaspoons butter 
salt 114 tablespoons flour 


1 cup buttered crumbs 

Clean and disjoint rabbits; cut backs 
into pieces convenient for serving. 
Place in saucepan with onion and bay 
leaf, add water just to cover, bring to 
boiling point, skim, season, and simmer 
gently until rabbit is tender, about one 
and a half hours. Wrap each joint in 
a thin slice of bacon and arrange in 
baking dish. Discard bay leaf and onion 
and boil stock down to about one cup. 
Add milk, bring to boiling point and 
bind with butter and flour rubbed 
smoothly together. Pour over and 
around rabbit, cover, and bake in mod- 
erately hot oven, 375 degrees F. three- 
quarters of an hour, removing cover and 
sprinkling with buttered crumbs at end 
of a half hour. 


Spicy Apple Pie 

4 teaspoon 
cinnamon 

Dash of cloves 

34 cup sour cream 


Tart apples 

2/3 cup sugar 

4 tablespoons 
flour 


Peel, core, and thinly slice apples. 
Arrange in pie plate which has been 
lined with good pastry. Sprinkle with 
blended sugar, flour and spices. Pour 
cream over all and bake about three- 
quarters of an hour, having oven hot 
425 degrees F., for first fifteen minutes 
then reducing to 350 degrees F. 
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FREE to high school home economists! 
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FREE TO YOU! 


The High School Manual is free to teachers. If you 
need a few additional copies for classroom reference 
use, we shall be glad to send them. Sorry the 
quantity does not permit full student distribution. 
For your free copy send the convenient coupon 
at right today. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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Yours, free of charge 


this new, nontechnical book especially 
prepared for use in high schools. 

“The High School Manual on Com- 
mercially Canned Foods’’ gives interest- 
ing, factual, and accurate data on every 
aspect of canned foods. 


Teaching Aid 


In clear, concise language, the Manual! 
discusses food preservation, the develop- 
ment of canning, commercial canning pro- 
cedure, the use and storage of canned 
foods, and canned foods in relation to 
nutrition. 

Besides being fully illustrated with clear 
photographs, the book contains many 
comprehensive charts and tables. These 
are valuable teaching aids in studying es- 
sential nutrients, vitamins, minerals, cal- 
ories, and recommended dietary allow- 
ances. 

The laws governing canning and label- 
ing are here, available for reference at a 
moment’s notice. 


~ 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
> New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me (...... ) free copies of “High School 
Manual on Commercially Canned Foods.”’ 


230 Park Avenue 
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Special Helps for Clothing Classes 





“Tailoring,” No. S-18 Many have 
expressed a desire for a sim,le 
instruction book on the fine art 
of tailor.ng, so this 10-cent 
book was designed to fill the 
need. Contains gu:dance in 
selection and treatment of fab- 
rics, patterns, threads, findings. 
Complete ta lor'ng instruct o 1s 
and illustrat-ons for coats, 
suits. 10 cents. 





“New Fashions to Sew from Old,” 
No. S-'9 Excellent suggest ons 
for remaking su‘ts, coats, and 
dresses. Ent rely new ideas for 
salvaging and dye:ng used ma- 
ter als, and mak’ng attract ve 
g lets, blouses, playsuits, etc. 
D rections for hats, accessor es, 
and popular gadgets. 10 cents. 


. 


“Rags.”” No. S-17 Shows eight 

of the season’s smartest aay 

| and evening bags, with pattern 
charts, and complete sewing in- 
struct ons. Shows how to line 

| and fin’sh bags in the profes- 
sional way. 10 cents. 


| 
er 





Rab secs 


“Sew Your Own Teen Fashions,” 
Wo. S-16 Styles specially 
chosen by and for high-school 
| g ris. Easy-to-make hats, caps, 

bags, party aprons, jewelry 

biouses, belts, sandals, lapel 
| ornaments, skirts, aud play- 
| su.ts. 10 cents. 
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“Eacv-to-Se~ Trys.”” No. S-14 
Ready for the g'ft season... 
pg, horse, rabbit, 
mother - and - baby 
kaagaroo, dolls . . . all with 
new jointed feature ...in a 
book full of charming gifts, 
wh:ch provides valuable sewing 
INStTUCEL.O41, ad Cosco. 


elephant, 
penguins, 





“Sew and Save,” No. 169 Each 
year there’s new demand for 
th’s book, which describes every 
. phase of sewing, from start to 
| fin sh. Forty-e ght pages of val- 

uable instructions and charts. 
| lu cents. 
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“Gift Bazaar,”” No. S-15 An in- 
spiring sewing book contain- 





ing gift ideas and pattern 
charts for bags, aprons, } ot 
holders, luncheon sets, cloths, 

llow covers, closet and dress- 
ng-tabl> eccessores, slippers, 
evc, 10 Cents. 





SEE COUPON PAGE 





book that teaches crocheting, 
knitting, embroidering, and 
tatting, the s:mple, illustrated 
way. Many artcles to make 
wile Iraviing provide incen- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| “earn How Book,” No. 170 The 
| 

7 t.ve. 10 Ceuts. 


FREE! “stitch in Time,” ovr 
news bulletin, issued five 
t'mes during the school year, 
Contains timely fashions, 
and lively talk about needle- 
work. Free, upon request, for 
every member of the class. 


The Educational Bureau 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. , 
J. & P. COATS @ CLARK'S CrED @ CROWN ZIPPERS 











School Lunch Section 
(Continued from page 477) 


of the work of the staff and other items of local interest 
are reported monthly in the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion publication, COUNTER CLICKs. 

Emphasis in New York State has been placed on en- 
couraging pupils to select the complete lunch even 
though a la carte selections are available. Emphasis in 
Chicago schools has been placed on learning to eat a 
good lunch by eating one. There are advantages in each 
approach. The desired results have been more quickly 
achieved in the Chicago system, but the constant increase 
in the number of pupils participating in the New York 
State program is encouraging. Which system will be 
more effective over a period of time has yet to be 
determined. 

Since the results indicated have been achieved during 
the period of shortages. the methods used may be con- 
sidered to have withstood the proverbial acid test. Now 
that war industries are releasing more people for civilian 
tasks, school lunch programs can benefit from the addi- 
tional personnel available. It may soon be possible to 
select among the applicants those who show evidence of 
aptitudes for special kinds of work. Possibly it will always 
be necessary to have some type of in-training programs 
which will make for continuing improvement as the 
program expands. 

These reports of successful methods of handling com- 
mon school lunch problems, plus increased attention to 
the problem of developing and maintaining harmonious 
human relationships, should pay dividends in helping 
the school lunchroom fulfill the purpose for which it 
exists, 


Area School Lunch Conferences 
(Continued from page 478) 


bers at state, district and local meetings. At the same 
time, we were very much interested in learning about 
local program plans so that we might work together 
more effectively. As a result the number of school lunch 
programs sponsored by local organizations increased 
considerably during the past year. 


Advisory Committee Organized 

The New York State School Lunch Advisory Com- 
mittee became a reality last spring. At this time. nearly 
fifty representatives of the organizations and agencies 
concerned with nutrition education, child fceding and 
school administration met. They discussed the problems 
facing those charged with the responsibility of develop- 
ing good school lunch programs in this state. Principals 
of rural schools described the many benefits enjoved by 
the children who had had good lunches over a period of 
time. Directors of city school lunthrooms presented 
information concerning the operation of their programs. 
District representatives of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported progress in increasing the number of 
schools enrolled in the school lunch program and in 
increasing the number of children having these lunches. 
All representatives: enthusiastically cited many illustra- 
tions of ways in which their groups have shared in the 
organization and development of school lunches through- 

(Continued on page 516) 
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Shining examples of 
their mother’s good 
management of the 


family food dollar 


When we met Barbara and “Wat” Loveland first, 
back in 1940 (see picture above), Nucoa had been 
the spread for bread served regularly on the Love- 
land table for some time. 

The use of margarine was not an economic neces- 
sity in this household. But Mrs. Loveland, mindful of 
the educational opportunities she wanted for her chil- 
dren, studied the worth of each dollar spent. And she 
had an open mind. When she read that leading nutri- 
tionists approve margarine as an alternate for butter 
in a balanced diet,’ she decided to try it. If the fam- 
ily liked it, it would be worthwhile economy. 

The family did like Nucoa. They liked Nucoa’s 
flavor—always so uniformly sweet and fresh.? And 
they liked the lusciously smooth-churned texture that 
makes Nucoa “so good it melts in your mouth.” 
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Barbara and Wat 
1940... 19 


So today Nucoa has been saving money for the Love- 
lands—and ration points, too! And handsome, sturdy 
Barbara and “Wat” bear witness to the fact that 
Nucoa is as rich a source of satisfying food energy 
as butter’, . . and that Nucoa is dependable also for 
the other chief contributions of a quality table fat to 
the diet—appetizing flavor and Vitamin A.‘ 

The Lovelands are typical of Nucoa users through- 
out the country. For Nucoa is not a newcomer marga- 
rine. Through the years it has played an impértant 
part in overcoming, through its goodness, the old- 
time prejudice against margarines. Try Nucoa in your 
own home. You'll have confidence then in recommend- 
ing to others this practical aid to today’s planned 
program of good nutrition. 


1 Rose, M. S., “The Foundations of Nutrition.” Macmillan, 
1938, pp. 436-38. 

* There is no “storage” Nucoa. It is freshly made the year 
round, on order only. 

3 “American Cookery,” April 1945, p. 20. 

4 Nucoa, the first margarine to add Vitamin A, is now the 
first to guarantee 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A per 
pound, 


Nutihious NUCOA 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN 
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Wool 1945-46 


(Continued from page 471) 
it becomes a cooling agent. 

“Thin, open weave fabrics are cool 
because they allow a free circulation of 
air. Wool fabric as thick as medium 
weight felt will transmit about 3 kilo- 
gram calories of heat through a square 
meter of fabric one centimeter thick in 
one hour per degree centigrade differ- 
ence in temperature.” 

Thus, the usefulness of wool, not only 
as a cold-weather garment, but as an 







extremely valuable warm-weather fabric, 
becomes apparent. Its value in warm 
climates is further enhanced by its abil- 
ity to absorb perspiration without feel- 
ing damp and its elasticity which allows 
the woolen fabric to remain free of 
wrinkles and uncrumpled in the most 
humid hot climate. 


The weatherwise versatility of wool 
is dramatically illustrated by the woolen 
socks which were not only used by the 
armed forces to guard against arctic 
cold, but were found to be the best 





ART EDUCATION for 


DAILY LIVING 


By Mable Russell 
and 
Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


Edited by 
William G. Whitford 


ING THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, 


Revised, reset edition of ART TRAIN- | 


original leader in the “art in everyday | 


life’ movement. New illustrations in- 


clude many examples of distinguished | 
American paintings and other art ex- | 


pressions, plus complete revision of 


: color analysis and principle-demonstra- | 
dons. Virtually every possibility of subject is explored and associated with learn- 
ing problems, in a remarkably practical and interesting study of real-life proposi- 
tions and the principles on which they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 





AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN HOMEMAKING—Butler and Patton 
Intensive consideration of all important, real interests of average student’s life—in prob- | 
lem study form. Pt. 1, Home; Pt. 2, Food; Pt. 3, Health; Pt. 4, Wardrobe. Only 15c a | 


copy on orders of 5 or more for any one Part. 


Complete Edition, 90c. 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE—Bailey (McLean) 
Most famous text on family dinner service, Cloth, $2.50. 


THE TABLE GRACES: SETTING, SERVICE, MANNERS—McLean 


Abridgment of ‘‘Meal Planning,”’ 
cover, 90c. 5 or more 68c ea. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS WORKBOOK—Kennedy and Vaughn 


Based on author’s popular text, 
Large size; 


“Consumer Economics.” 
120 pages, $1.32. 5 or more 99c ea, 


Peacetime point of view. 


SIMPLIFIED MECHANICS FOR GIRLS—Allen 
Illustrated coverage of operating mechanical and electrical devices in the home. 68c. 


r 


5 or more 5lc ea. 


with all important features included. Attractive card | 
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THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 127 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 


Please send the following “on approval” 


them if they do not meet my needs. ........ 
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30-day examination, with privilege of returning 
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and most comfortable protection for feet 
in the damp heat of the tropics. 

Since, as the Navy publication points 
out, the warmth of a fabric depends on 
its ability to hold air entrapped in small 
cells, the ability of a light, thick fabric 
to hold its nap becomes the test of 
whether or not the material will retain 
its initial warmth after long use. Only 
wool has the resiliency to do this. There- 
fore, the claims of some fleece fabrics 
and blanketing to be “as warm as wool” 
must be carefully evaluated in terms of 
continued performance after wear. An 
increasing number of non-wool blan- 
kets, for example, are being put on the 
market at a lower cost than wool blan- 
kets, with the claim that they are almost 
as warm as wool. An interesting labora- 
tory project for classes would be to test 
the warmth of such products before and 
after use simulating actual wear, so as 
to determine what values in actual wear 
and warmth are obtained, dollar for dol- 
lar, in relation to the values obtained 
from long-wearing resilient wool. 

One of the most interesting technical 
developments in wool during the last 
few years is shrink-proofing. Suddenly, 
after years of desultory experimenting, 
scientists and technicians, under the 
spur of wartime needs, have developed 
not one, but a half-dozen or more, 
shrink-proofing techniques including 
alcohol, chlorine and resin processes. 

The British and American armies 
have used these most successfully in 
knit goods, particularly socks. The 
Quartermaster General of the United 
States Army is said to have stated that 
from the seven to eight million pairs of 
processed woolen socks used by the 
Army, more than two million dollars 
worth of extra service was provided due 
to the fact that the socks did not shrink 
when laundered by primitive and make- 
shift methods. 

All the processes now in use have 
some drawbacks but, in several in- 
stances, shrink-proofing methods are 
over the hump of theory and into the 
broad valley of production. In a few 
years, or even in a few seasons, wool 
garments, particularly children’s cloth- 
ing and work clothing, will be going 
into the laundry, without special atten- 
tion to water temperature or handling, 
and coming out the same size. 

Shrink-proofing, as it is now, does 
damage the fiber to some extent, but 
this damage is being lessened as the 
processes are perfected. Furthermore, 
the damage is more than compensated 
for by additional wear and service fac- 
tors gained through freedom from 
shrinkage. 

The place of woolens as a foremost 
fashion fabric is particularly interesting 
this year, as we stand at the brink of 
the first major fashion change in a num- 

(Concluded on page 504) 
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Simplify Explanations—with Singer Guides! 
* Singer’s Home Dressmaking and Home Decoration 
Guides help make your explaining easier! Detailed 
illustrations show students how to adjust patterns 
... cut... fit... finish up. Special school rates, 
15¢ each when ordered in dozen lots. Make-over 


Guide 10¢. 











VA 2, Fill All Sewing Needs in One Handy Spot! There’s 


a complete Notion Counter in every Singer Sewing 
Center! Students can fill all their requirements 
there... have all their supplies uniform! 





/ 





Let Singer Do Tedious Finish-Up Jobs! Our services 

* include many of the tasks so hard for beginners; 
making buttonholes; covering belts and buttons; 
picoting; hemstitching. Gives the last professional 
touch to your students’ handiwork! Pleasantly low- 
priced. 
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When students wish extra instruction, suggest 

* Singer’s Teen-Age Sewing Classes! Held after school 
or on Saturdays at Singer Sewing Centers. Special 
rates to teen-agers. Helpful when school instruction 
time is limited . . . when girls wish to carry their 
sewing further! 








Ly * FOR SCHOOLS THAT WILL NEED NEW SEWING MACHINES 


If your plans for new equipment include Singer is the machine used by 90% of 
sewing machines, place your order now with America’s schools and colleges. Preferred 
your local Singer Sewing Center. Special for its ease in use, dependable performance, 
Singerschool machines willsoon be available. — and long years of service. 


SINGE SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Copyright U.S.A, 1944 and 1945, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. Al! rights reserved for al! coun tries 
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(Continued from page 502) 

ber of years. The static, narrow silhou- 
ette that was perpetuated during the 
war years by yardage restrictions will 
give way to the liberated, more volumi- 
nous silhouette. Fuller, more feminine 
lines will take the center of the fashion 
picture. 

The dolman sleeve that has been fea- 
tured in recent designs is one forerunner 
of the new tendéncy to greater use of 
fabric not only in sleeves but, even 
more, in skirts. Peplums, tunics, bustles 
and draperies will be used, style leaders 
predict. Most important, perhaps, from 


the school girl’s point of view, will be 
the swing back to pleats—both pressed 
and unpressed—to give plenty of circum- 
ference around the skirt hem. 

With the pencil-slim silhouette on the 
way out, the wise instructor will steer 
her pupils away from styles that per- 
petuate the straight-as-a-stick look, par- 
ticularly in woolen garments from which 
several seasons’ wear may be expected. 

The durability of woolens makes 
them a major and valuable clothing in- 
vestment. For tips on how to protect 
this investment, see the article on page 
472. 








113 WEST 18™ STREET 
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Here is authoritative material for your Good 
Grooming Program, devoted to the basic prin- 
ciples of Care of the Skin. Among other sub- 
jects it covers (1) Essentials of Good Grooming; 
(2) The Skin and Its Functions; (3) Care of the 
Skin; (4) The Problem of Perspiration. This 


classroom material will be sent FREE on re- 


quest. Use Coupon in Coupon Section. 


Teacher's Portfolio 
Wall Chart for Classroom 
Material for Student Use 





The Complete 
Deodorant 


Prevents odor and 
also 
checks perspiration 











NEW YORK I11.N. Y. 





Good Care for Men’s Suits 
Taking care of a man’s suit makes 
sense any time, but this fall brings spe- 
cial reasons for care of suits, both new 
and old, according to clothing special- 
ists of the United States Department of 

Agriculture. The new suits which many 

veterans are enjoying on their return 

to civilian life are still made of wartime 
fabrics that need help from the wearers 
to keep looking well and to give service. 

At the other extreme are hard-worn old 

suits which many men are wearing while 

waiting for postwar fabrics or materials 
to be released by the military. Worsteds 
recently released to civilians are not ex- 
pected to appear in suit form before 
late December. 

A few suggestions or reminders for 
suit care follow: 

1. Keep suits brushed. Get dust out of 
folds and corners. Work with the 
grain of the cloth and use a good 
clothes brush—a whisk broom only 
hits high spots. A suit properly 
brushed and hung needs less pressing. 

2. Hang coats squarely on broad wood- 
en hangers of the wishbone shape 
made for men’s suits. When a coat 
must hang on a chair, take time to 
pull shoulders into shape over chair 
corners. If a coat must hang on a 
hook, hang it by the loop at the 
back of the neck. 

3. ‘The best way to hang trousers is up- 
side down, using a hanger with clips. 
If trousers must be laid over the 
crossbar of a wire hanger, fasten card- 
board or thick paper over the cross- 
bar to prevent a sharp crease. 

4. Check buttons for tightness once in a 
while. It is still not easy to match 
lost buttons. 

5. Trousers finished about one half inch 
above the heels look and wear best 
at the lower edge. A strip of cloth or 
tape sewed just inside the edge takes 
the brunt of wear off the trouser cuff. 

6. If perspiration is a problem, have 
moisture-proof shields put in a coat 
at the underarms. Perspiration weak- 
ens wool and causes it to mat and 
look fuzzy. 





Height Makes Right 

“Sized to height” is the answer of 
one dress company that believes height 
is the decisive factor for correct fitting. 
According to this firm, alteration prob- 
lems will be eliminated with three 
height graduations—short, average and 
tall—for each garment size. For example, 
a customer 5 feet 9 inches tall who re- 
quires a size 14 dress and a customer 
5 feet 1 inch tall who also requires a 
size 14 will be able to purchase per- 
fectly fitting garments. The waistline 
and shirt length will be right for both 
figures. The tall customer will no longer 
have to buy a size 18 and have it re 
fitted. 
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FREE For Your Classroom Use 
THIS COLORFUL MONTHLY 
S-PAGE MAGAZINE SECTION 












Esther Kimmel, widely known 
home economist and editor of 


the Victory Homemaker 
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1. The School Lunch... Miss Kimmel offers one of the most important of Home Eco- 
nomics lessons—based on standards set up by the Government School Lunch Program, 


2. To Help Students to Plan Well-balanced Home Meals... these refreshingly dif- 
ferent menus and recipes in two full color pages, splendid for classroom display. 


3. School Girls’ Opinion Poll on Hair Styles... Today's school girls are setting to- 
morrow’s hair styles for everyone. NOTE TO TEACHERS: Facts in this Beauty Sec- 


tion were compiled from a special survey by the editor. 
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Send Coupon On Page 523 For This Practical Help In Your Work 
The demand for hundreds of thousands of copies | Victory Homemaker in True Story every month. 
of the Victory Homemaker by h c ist 
. "y - 7 wedi shea The high usefulness of this colorful magazine 
the nation over can be considered the perfect al ; 
. " j section in Home Economics classes and study 
tribute to American housewives everywhere. 
groups has been so well demonstrated the pub- 
lishers of True Story are glad to continue the 
special arrangements to offer it (in reasonable 
quantities) to you free for the asking. For 


For it is from American housewives in their own 
homes and kitchens that Miss Esther Kimmel, 
prominent Home Economist, obtains the un- 


usual variety of material for her widely read special coupon, see page 523. 
More women depend exclusively on True Story Victory Homemaker than on any other magazine homemaking section, 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 458) 


likely to follow through on these read- 
ings and many of these freshmen intro- 
ductory courses are taught wholly or in 
large part by teachers who missed out 
on these same experiences in their own 
early training. 

There are living leaders in home eco- 
nomics today. To list the presidents of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the American Dietetics Asso- 
ciation does not seem to give sufficient 
recognition to contemporary home econ- 
omists. This reviewer does not believe 


that the only good home economists are 
dead or that one can hope to arouse a 
great enthusiasm for a field in which 
one is not willing to talk very concretely 
about both its strengths and weaknesses, 
its opportunities and its responsibilities 
today. 


—Reviewed by Ivot SpaAFFoRD 
Cafeteria Supervision, by Kath- 
ryne S. Marston, Advisor of Cafeteria 
Department, Welfare and Recreational 
Association, Washington, D. C., contains 
48 pages; is 334 x 6 inches in size. Price 
50 cents; 3 for $1.00. Published by The 
Dahls, Stamford, Conn. 











Ciceniiness, massage... stimulation! 
Each one complements the other, but 
so few people realize it. Your hair... 
your family’s hair . . . needs this hy- 
gienic care—and regularly. See that 
you keep your scalp clean, massage it 
daily, apply a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion to stimulate it. 

There is a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion for every need—for grooming... 
for use before a permanent, after a 
permanent...asatemporary dandruff 
aid, as a general reconditioner for all 
types of abused hair. 

Ordinary preparations of high alco- 
holic content and heavy sticky prepa- 
rations which clog the pores of the 
scalp are most harmful and should be 
avoided, The Parker Herbex Prepara- 


tions—recommended and used by phy- 


sicians, nurses and professional hair- - 


dressers for over 50 years—contain 
only the finest ingredients skillfully 
compounded with a minimum of alco- 
hol and with complete freedom from 
chemicals which may serve to dry the 
hair or scalp or cause any injury what- 
soever. 

Send for the FREE Parker Herbex 
Booklet that tells you all about these 
preparations and how you should use 
them. It is specific in its recommenda- 
tions—helpful for the care of the hair 
of the whole family. It is called HAIR 
HYGIENE and you will receive a copy 
promptly if you will fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. Parker 
Herbex Preparations are on sale in 
leading drug stores. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining them. 
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PARKER HERBEX CORP. 
29-50 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


PH-10 


Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE 








This new handbook for owners, man- 
agers and supervisors of cafeterias con- 


_ tains thirteen chapters which condense 


practical suggestions for successful cafe- 
teria supervision. Topics covered in- 
clude: Cafeteria Supervision, Managerial 
Chart, Qualifications for Supervisors, 
Psychology of Supervision, Maintaining 
Discipline, Rules for Employees, Sani- 
tary Inspections, Accident Prevention, 
Wearing Apparel, Personal Conduct, 
Staff Meetings, Organization Chart, Job 
Schedules. Emphasis is given to pointers 
in achieving harmonious human rela- 
tionships among cafeteria personnel. 
The author has been associated in 
executive capacities with many types of 
restaurants and cafeterias, including a 
large city high school cafeteria. 
—Reviewed by KATHERINE C. WISELY 





Protecting Your 
Wardrobe 
(Continued from page 472) 


drying forms. If you don’t have those, 
draw an outline on paper before wash- 
ing, and pin the washed garment to this 
for drying. Just remember to use rust- 
proof pins and remove them before gar- 
ment is completely dry. Straighten 
seams with finger tips. Don’t hang your 
knitted garments; store them flat in 
clean drawers. 
When You Store Woolens 

Spanking clean—that’s the way your 
woolens should be stored. Launder or 
dry clean them just before storage. 
Hang them in the sun and brush every 
fold and crevice thoroughly. 

Use plenty of moth crystals. Then, 
seal the garments into airtight bags. 
The sealing of every opening is im- 
portant; if you don’t do that, the moth 
crystals will just be wasted on thin air. 

A good, commercial cold storage ser- 
vice is worth the small cost for your 
best winter coat. 

Snowsuits, mackinaws and _ heavy 
sweaters hibernate well if you follow 
these simple directions. In most sections 
of the country, however, woolens are 
all-year-round fabrics. Lightweight suits 
keep the wearer trim and smart all sum- 
mer. These won’t be stored; so, if you 
have a moth problem, spray your year- 
round woolens occasionally with one of 
the moth-repellents available at stores. 

Woolens Show Their Gratitude 

You'll enjoy caring for your woolens, 
because wool responds so well to proper 
handling. The natural resilience and 
strength of the wool fiber works on your 
side all the time to keep you looking 
well-groomed. One good turn deserves 
another. 

The keystones of your wool-care pro- 
gram are proper hanging and frequent 
brushing. Make these a habit; here’s 
where a very little expenditure of time 
pays big wardrobe dividends. 
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BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


Cereal Institute makes available to all 
teachers and their students, free of charge, 
this timely and practical teaching mate- 
rial on the important subject —“The 
Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast.” 


BASIC BREAKFAST WALL CHART—A 
graphic aid that quickly shows the basic 
breakfast pattern recommended by auth- 
orities as a practical working application 
of the principles of modern nutrition. 
Size 22” x 17” in two colors. 


TEACHER’S SOURCE BOOK — a 40-page 
illustrated informative handbook on an 
adequate breakfast covering over 20 sub- 
jects. 








Vational Vutrition Program announces 
A New Educational Film 


IN TECHNICOLOR BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 








This is the new United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture educational nutri- 
tion film on the “Basic 7” Food Groups 
—"‘SOMETHING YOU DIDN’T EAT”—now 
available in 16 mm. size for classroom 
and assembly use. It talks, it teaches—it’s 
interesting. Send us a post card for list of 
nearest film libraries from which 

you may obtain this film. 
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TEACHING OUTLINES present topics for 
discussion, objectives, and class and home 
experiences. 


30 STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOK FOLDERS 
interestingly illustrated for classroom use. 


NEW OFFICIAL UNITED STATES MEAL 
PATTERN CHART in full color, size 20” x 
2512”, to help you teach meal planning 
for better nutrition. 






This educational material and Wir, 

technicolor movie film offered F- 

to you in cooperation with the / Va 1) 
If \ 





~ 
National Nutrition Program. “i 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, ine. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 


Home Economics Dept. 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL 


Please send me one complete set of the Breakfast Teaching 
Material and U. S. Meal Pattern Chart. 


La ee Peer PT RCT EE TT EP ee 
(Please print) 

ES 555% ch vith Exole ct She cURRG ET Care ia «aac aeaks aden 

ne OORT SEIN? CC PR BEE ie Oe ves Stabe. oss 
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Sparing Sugar in Feeding Crowds 


O make sugar supplies go farther in 
restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals and 
other establishments where food is serv- 
ed in quantity, industrial feeding spe- 
cialists of the War Food Administra- 
tion recently assembled some suggestions 
for chefs and dietitians. Many of these 
tips apply as well in preparing food for 
a family, or for community picnics and 
suppers. 
1. Save extra juice from canned or 
cooked fruit. Use in sauce for pud- 
pings and fritters; to moisten and 


nN 


sweeten crumbs for brown betty; to 
add flavor and sweetening to gelatin 
desserts; to moisten and sweeten diced 
fresh fruit in fruit cup. 


. Save crumbs from cake and cookies 


to use in bread puddings. Use of 
sweet crumbs in such mixtures allows 
sugar to be cut in half. 


. Instead of cake frostings and fillings, 


which call for considerable sugar, 
spread warm cake with marmalade, 
jam or preserves; serve jelly rolls, cus- 
tard-filled rolls, or Boston cream cake 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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instead of frosted cake. Sheet cakes 

require only half as much frosting as 

layer cakes. 

4. Use dried fruits, rich in natural 
sugar, to add sweetness to desserts. 
Fill layer cake with chopped dried 
fruit, mixed with nuts, and moistened 
with honey or corn syrup. Make 
steamed dried fruit into fruit whips, 
or fillings for pies, turnovers and 
tarts. Instead of sugar in the center 
of baked apples or pears, fill with 
raisins and corn syrup or honey, or 
with mincemeat. 

. Serve fresh fruits often as dessert. A 
tray or bowl of fresh whole fruit 
makes an attractive counter display. 
Fruit salad may take the place of a 
sweet dessert. 

6. Add a bit of salt to frostings, pie 
fillings and puddings to accentuate 
the sweetness. 

7. Less sugar is needed. to sweeten 
cooked fruit if sugar is added after 
instead of before cooking. 

8. Use honey or maple syrup instead of 
sugar to glaze sweet potatoes or baked 
ham; to sweeten baked or soft cus- 
tard; with nuts to make sauce for 
ice cream, Cornstarch or tapioca 
cream pudding may be made with 
half the usual measure of sugar if a 
tablespoon of syrup is put in the 
bottom of each serving dish before 
filling with pudding. 

These—and many other tips for spar- 
ing sugar in large-quantity food prepara- 
tion are included in the new leaflet, 
Saving Sugar in Industrial Feeding. A 
copy is free from the War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. or from 
regional offices of the War Food Admin- 
istration in New York, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Chicago and San Francisco. The leaflet 
also contains information on using sugar 
substitutes—corn and cane syrup, honey, 
molasses and sorghum. A dozen sugar- 
saving recipes in proportions of 100 
servings are given. 


or 





(Continued from page 486) 
flexible quality of this waterproof mate- 
rial lends itself to be draped in different 
ways, flat to the head or tied in a perky 
bow. 

In the Navy the dark side was used 
to camouflage life rafts. Turned to the 
light side the sail cloth attracted search- 
ing planes. 


Bigger and Better Towels 

More towels are beginning to flow 
into the market but full needs of con- 
sumers may not be met before the first 
of the year. By that time towels are ex- 
pected to reach normal construction and 
sizes. Once they are released from lim- 
itations on towel sizes and reduced 
thread counts, manufacturers plan to re- 
store finer grades which with more 
threads per inch will last longer. 
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Again it's SAMSON Heat- 


ing Pads for quality fea- 
tures that mean volume 
sales and customer satis- 
faction! Patented SAFE-T 
Circuit, with 3 Fixed Heats, 
each controlled by 4 preci- 
sion thermostats. Perma- 
nently sealed 100% wet- 
proof cover of Du Pont Fair- 
prene. Zelan-treated water 
repellant and stain resis- 
tant extra covers. Cushion- 
comfort padding.: Strain- 
relief switch with exclusive 
“Touch-Tell” indicator for 
night use. 8-foot cord. Each 
pad individually boxed to 
form a compact, self-sell- 
ing counter display. 


wl! Mey 


SAMSON 


4. yy 
aT 
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As you read this, another Samson elec- 
trical appliance—the Samson Heating 
Pad —is now in production. Initial ship- 
ments will be limited, but as fast as 
more of our war-expanded facilities are 
released for peacetime production, larger 
and larger quantities will go forward 
to Samson distributors. 

























FACTS ABOUT SAMSON UNITED TODAY AND FOR THE FUTURE 


In addition to the Samson Duo-Dial-A- 
Heat Flatiron which dealers are already 
receiving, the Samson Safe-flex Rubber 
Bladed Fan and the Samson Variable 
Control Table Range will be made avail- 
able as soon as conditions permit. Watch 
for news of these and other Samson 
profit-making appliances. 


SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION, ROCHESTER 10,N.Y. 


Samson United of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Stop using and teaching canning methods of 25 
years —_ No woman needs be a drudge in a 
hot ki " 

The Burpee Way of Home Canning is modern, 
easier, quicker, safer and a lot of fun. It’s the 
way to can every vegetable, fruit, fish, butter, 
meat, chickens when tender and plentiful—the 
way to can three to four times as much 

with less fatigue. 

Str line Your Canning—16 pages of interest- 
ing reading. Send for enough copies for ail your 
students. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
134 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Il. 











“Variety in Food 


with the 


FOLEY FOOD MILL” 


is ready for 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


It’s a selection of newest recipes 
for soups, main course dishes, vege- 
tables, salads, breads, desserts... all 
made’ with the 
Foley Food Mill, 
a food- and time- 
saving utensil, 
essential for 
family foods. 





JUST SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
YOUR COPY. 


Even if you have the 1944-45 copy, you 
will want this one as the recipes are all 
new. 


‘Sisnsesaseceseseseccacasacacesossaenssey 
® FOLEY MFG. CO., 112-10 2nd St. N. E., + 
= Minneapolis 13, Minn. : 
® Send The 1945-46 Issue of ‘Variety In Food « 
= With The Foley Food Mili” (additional copies ~ 
e 10¢ each), ® 
8 7 
Dr ea he tre s 
4 . 
BA ey errr ee yore tr 4 


SSRERRSESSCREREREE REESE eeeeeeeee. 
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Have YOU Thought Of: 


© Visiting homes of former students to 
discover values or weaknesses in your 
homemaking program? 


@ Gathering and repairing discarded 
toys for children for later distribution 
to hospitals or as gifts for children who 
would otherwise not have toys? 


@ Initiating plans for a flower show to 
stimulate interest in home gardening 
and landscaping? 


e Taking a walking tour through town 
to provide a basis for studying exterior 
improvement of houses and grounds? 


e Asking the school nurse to talk to 
your girls on personal hygiene? 


@ Having an exhibit of how to pack a 
good school lunch, a lunch for the war- 
worker, a family picnic basket? 


e@ Exhibiting a model first aid closet in 
the school corridor? 


e Appointing a student secretary for 
each homemaking class, or having one 
elected by each class? The secretary's 
duty is to keep a record of assignments 
and plans, of daily happenings and im- 
portant things discussed during the class 
period. Her record book is kept on file 
in the homemaking room for the use of 
students who are absent from any class 
period and for visitors interested in class 
doings. No secretary serves longer than 
four weeks nor more than once a year. 


@ Making kitchen cupboards more con- 
venient by adding narrow half-shelves 
so that packaged and bottled goods 
stand only one row deep? 


e Having a “progressive party” so 
that several girls may ‘show their home 
projects to fellow students and, at the 
same time, demonstrate their cooking 
and hospitality by serving a simple re- 
freshment? For example, the class stops 
at Betty’s for some of her home-canned 
tomato juice and sees the furniture she 
has refinished. At Jane’s, they try her 
quick rolls with apple butter and ad- 
mire her well stocked closet of food 
preserved from her Victory garden. The 
third stop is to see Ruth’s newly deco- 
rated bedroom and try her hot choco- 
late and macaroons fresh from the oven. 


@ Holding a good grooming clinic for 
one period a week for pupils not taking 
home economics? All aids to good 
grooming are organized for emergency 
repairs such as sewing on buttons, mend- 
ing sweaters, shining shoes. Before re- 
turning to their home rooms, each client 
checks his or her appearance before a 
mirror. Such a clinic can be used to 
raise the standards of personal appear- 
ance throughout the school and, at the 
same time, to interest pupils in the 
home economics department. 








A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 




















GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 





IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fab- 
ric identification much more easily. 


We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustra- 
tive material ready for you. You will find— 
The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 

of 3x5. 

The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 
four sides. 
The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 
The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 
The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 
The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 
The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
ed, with the newest fabrics on the market 
Pp ted. Th lecti now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 





Order direct 
Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-800 Woodland, Kansas City, Mo. 











Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Therapeutic dietitian; large hospital in North 
ern California; $225. (b) Nutritionist; traveling 
mental hygiene clinic, state department of health; 
Middle West. (c) Chief dietitian, university 
hospital having under construction new 400-bed 
hospital to be ready for occupancy in December; 
experience in direction and management of de- 
partment of large hospital required; possibility of 
position carrying faculty rank. (d) Dietitian to 
take charge of department in military academy of 
450 students, half of whom live at the academy: 
Middle West. (e) Dietitian to take charge of 
department, co-educational college having enroll- 
ment of 1500 students; South. (f) Assistant 
cafeteria dietitian; large industrial company; East. 
(¢) Chief dietitian; large teaching hospital; staff 
of fourteen dietitians; preferably some one who 
has had experience in supervising pay-cafeteria; 
$300-$350, maintenance. 

(In requesting information concerning these a?- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and 
the month of publication.) 
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A Know Your Fabrics 
Free-For-All! 


Do you know your warps 
and woofs? The difference 
between broadcloth and 
longcloth? How worsted 
got its name? These, and 
700 other common textile 
terms and trade names, are 
defined to help you shop for 
fabrics wisely and well. 
Send for our Dictionary of 
Textile Terms ... it’s free, 
it?s easy to use, and it’s 
practical! 


DAN RIVER MILLS 


(Riverside and Dan RWer Cotton Mills, Inc.) 


DANVILLE G } VIRGINIA 


New York Sales Office: 40 Worth St., New York 13 


(Continued from page 490) | 


are more plentiful. Immediate and sat- 
isfactory sale really depends on one| 
tifing and one thing alone—can the ex- 
war-work communities develop indus- 
tries to take the place of those shutting 
down? Otherwise, we are likely to see 
the modern ghost town developing at a| 
time when the families of the nation) 
are in the market demanding homes. 





Autumn Decorations | 


Now is the time to gather autumn 
fruits, vegetables, grasses and gourds for 
use in decorating homes and classrooms. 
Fruits and vegetables make lovely tem- 
porary centerpieces. Grasses and gourds, 
artistically arranged in copper bowls and 
wooden chopping dishes, add a colorful 
decorative note well through the winter. 

Flowers take second place in the list 
of Holiday decorations. For Hallowe'en, | 
there are cornstalks and pumpkins; for | 
Thanksgiving, harvest fruits arranged | 
on red and gold leaves; for Christmas, | 








| vw 


fir and holly. 
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Please Excuse 


The war is over but there is still a 
critical shortage of both labor and sup- 
plies in the printing industry. Con- 
sequently, magazines may continue to 
appear late in the month of issue. This 
gopy of Practica, Home Economics is 
printed on a lighter weight paper than 
| that used in the September issue because 
| it was impossible to secure paper of the 
/same quality. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 





OF FASHION For Results 


| AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
| Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
} Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. | 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion) 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, | 
D Ri deli Fashion Writing, Interior; 
Decoration, Window & puverter Display, Regents Credits. 


ay & Eve. Free Placement. or r. 4 
| TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street). N. Y. 19) 
| FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York.! 


Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 











Distributors: 


SPECIAL 
TALON FASTENERS 


for Easier, more Durable 
ore “Professional” 
HOME-SEWING / 









1. Dress Plackets 
Skirt Plackets 


as 

3. Neckline Openings 
4. Sleeve Openings 
5. Pocket Closures 


AT YOUR FAVORITE NOTION COUNTER! 





FREE TEACHING AIDS 


1. New classroom wall 
chart with large, clear 
illustrations. 


sl 


Individual student 
lesson sheets with 
complete application 
instructions. 


a 


Instructions for a“ sur- 
prise” sewing project. 
Send requests in care 
of this magazine. See 
coupon section. 


“TALON” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


SLIDE FASTENERS 




















Slide Fasteners, Inc., N.Y.C. 
David Traum Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 
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The New Multi-Purpose Food 


Use 
low- 
hospi 
insti 
LAB 


ichen ... the complete dry food for 
t nutritional feeding in schools, 
als, industrial cafeterias and other 
ions. Saves TIME . . . Saves 
R... Saves COST. 





Richen tastes good and is good for you 
.«. each serving supplies 40% or more 
of the Recommended Daily Allowance of 


Iron. 
and 


full information i 


, Vitamins A, B,, B, C and Niacin; 
Vitamin D. 


ing nutritional tables, recipes 





for t 


Serve Richen as rel or entree. Write today for 
ing. 


and samples 


a“ 


Pickwick 


RICHI 


3614 Council Street, Los Angeles 4, Colifornio 
Gentlemen: Please send full information on RICHEN, together 
with “Richen-Recipes,”” and somples for our testing. 


INSTITUTION 
by. 
ADDRESS 


POSITION 


ew 


OCTOBER, 1945 


PICKWICK COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 








Beginning on page 512 
you will find 44 coupons 
which offer you 


valuable classroom material. 
DON’T MISS THEM! 


If you haven’t your own 
copy of Practical Home 
Economics copy these coupons, 
each on a separate slip of paper 
or small file card, and send 
them to us in one envelope. We 
will forward them to the 
different companies whose 


material you wish. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City, 16 
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were thrown on the fire, the way in which they burned, 
whether glowing brightly and fading slowly together or 
snapping and popping apart in the fire, would foretell 
the constancy and strength of a couple’s love. Today, 
a successful apple-ducker’s prize is often devoured with 
little thought of its special magic qualities on Allhallows’ 
Eve. For, if a young man removes the peel of this apple 
in one piece and throws it over his left shoulder, the 
peel will fall on the floor forming the initial letter of 
his true love. Or, if a girl would like to see a vision of 
her true love, she need only sleep with the apple under 
her pillow. If she isn’t a dreamer, she can eat it at mid- 
night, by candle light, before a mirror and, so they say, 
her lover true will peer over her shoulder into the 
mirror, too. 

Thus, according to tradition, everything connected 
with Hallowe’en ought to smack of the supernatural. 
From beginning to end, a good Hallowe’en party should 
carry an air of mystery. A fine home and the expendi- 
ture of a large amount of money are not necessary for 
its success, but careful planning of the entire evening is 
essential. A barn, an empty house, a large basement, 
an old garden—yes, even the front parlor if one doesn’t 
mind the disheveled look it will wear the next day—are 
good party settings. The smart hostess will not only 
make use of all the traditional decorative themes and 
sound effects, but also add a few of her own ideas. In 
addition to the usual witches, cornstalks, ghosts, black 
cats and jack-o-lanterns, she might decorate with long 
strands of hanging moss, artificial cobwebs and poison- 
ous-looking black spiders, She will plan for a variety of 
weird noises such as result from talking through a garden 
hose or from tying a cow bell to the faucet and letting 
the water run, causing it to clang continuously. 


In addition to the usual fortune telling, apple-ducking 
and chambers of horror, she will plan on having a Blue- 
beard’s Den (most party books tell how they are made) 
or a “Fire O’Love,” an Allhallows’ pastime of the 18th 
century. For this, a large tub of water is provided. 
After the members of the party have written their names 
on slips of paper and twisted them in order that they 
will not get too wet, the papers are tossed on the water. 
A candle-end, attached to a cork, is then placed on the 
water. It floats this way and that among the slips and 
one-by-one they are burned. Yet, when the candle goes 
out, there are usually one or two slips left, representing 
the unhappy souls present who will never wed. 


The “Trial of Luggies,” too, will shed some light on 
everyone’s future. For this, bowls of clear water, soapy 
water and vinegar are placed on the table. Whichever 
bowl a blind-folded person touches will indicate some- 
thing of his future life. Of course, the one who touches 
the bowl of vinegar is destined to be a bachelor or 
spinster. 

Throughout Allhallows’ Eve, dim lights, strange 
sounds, surprises and hokus-pokus will make for fun 
and thrills, and on this night particularly, “good eats” 
are needed. If your party is a real thriller, you'll need 
hot soup or at least hot chocolate to help dispel the 
shivers, And don’t forget that pumpkin pie and donuts 
are traditional Hallowe’en refreshments. 

(Concluded on page 516) 
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MALTEX CEREAL 
MAKES GOOD EATING! 


Because of Maltex Cereal’s rich, hearty flavor, it adds new 
zest to many familiar dishes. The recipes shown here are 
typical of those offered below. Write for your booklet of 8 
tested recipes. 


Maltex is a hot, nourishing, cereal, naturally rich in Vitamin 
B; A combination of Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley 
gives Maltex its rich, nut-like, appealingly different flavor 
and delicate, natural sweetness. 


MUFFINS 


1% cups flour 

¥Y% cup Maltex Cereal, uncookec 
Y% teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

2 tablespoons sugar 

3 tablespoons melted fat 

1 ege 

1 cup milk 


Mix and sift flour, salt, sugar and baking powder. Add Maltex 
Cereal, beaten egg, milk and melted fat. Beat well and pour into 
greased muffin tins. Bake 15 to 20 minutes in oven at 400°. 


MEAT LOAF 


13 nd round meat, raw or 
6 aes (Beef, pork 3 veal) A Urhe . ; 

1 cup Maltex Cereal, uncooked ‘ « . 4 
1% cups milk 

1 egg (2 if available) 

i onion 

1% teaspoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

Mix ingredients thoroughly, pack in greased loaf pans. Spread 

the top with margarine or butter and bake for 1 hour in oven at 

400°. Serve hot or cold. Tomato or mushroom sauce or brown 

gravy may be poured over the hot loaf. This slices well. 


Let Us Send You ee eS ees ot 


ler—co! ‘4 recommended for Daily Con: 
een Be ca for 4 time. sumption, Helps students plan 
read, Meat Loaf, a week of bal meals or 
d Treat, Waffles, keep a record of meals actually 
Griddle Cakes, Indian Pudding ten. Order one for each pupil. 
and Molasses Cookies. Order one 
for each pupil, Write to: 
Wall Chart—with Book of Out- 4 
ome Economics Department, 
The Maltex Company, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Offer limited to 
localities East d 
No. of Was 
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THE HISTORY 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Mrs, Craig, the author of this History 
of Home Economics, is a graduate home 
economist. She has taught in both high 
school and college home economics classes, 
worked as a stylist in the business field 
and had practical homemaking experiences 
as a wife and mother of two sons. As a 
resident of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Craig 
has had access to many of the early home 
economics records. Mrs. Craig is already 
well known as co-author of Clothes with 
Character and author of A Guide to Con- 
sumer Buying and Creative Careers in 
Home Economics. 


+ + 


This 48-page history traces the develop- 
ment of home economics from before the 
“domestic science” stage to its present ac- 
cepted position in the educational and busi- 


ness fields. 


As the first and only history of home 
economics written—it appeared serially in 
Practical Home Economics—now, in revised 
and enlarged form, this history will be a 
valued addition to your home economics 


library. 


It is profusely illustrated with photographs 
of outstanding home economics leaders and 


substantially bound and attractively printed. 


$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more 
for students, $1.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











‘Good Time Had By All 
(Continued from page 514) 


Carry on from here with your own ideas for a good 
Hallowe’en vigil. Plenty of imagination and a love of 
fun will insure a successful evening. Then, perhaps, you 
will have had enough “party” for one month. But it’s 
only the beginning! For fall and winter are the seasons 
for celebrating, so we'll be seeing you soon again with 
party ideas for Thanksgiving, Christmas and—the grand 
finale—ushering out 1945 with a bang-up New Year's 
Eve! 





Area School Lunch Conferences 
(Continued from page 500) 


out the state. One of the most gratifying outcomes of 
the day’s meeting was that all of these representatives 
could see many ways in which they could further develop 
interest in the school lunch program. Everyone planned 
to work more effectively in advancing nutrition education 


' and cooperating with the State Education Department 


in the further promotion of the school lunch program. 
Now that we have the cooperation of groups with 
such unlimited resources we can go far toward reaching 


| our objective of making good lunches available for all 


children in the public schools. Our experience in de- 
veloping a State Advisory Committee will be most help- 
ful in guiding the formation of community school lunch 
committees throughout the state. 


Managers and Employees 
With the help of the home economics and institution 


| management staffs of the universities, colleges, state tech- 


nical instftutes, and some of the public schools, seventeen 
one-day training schools were held which were attended 
by more than seven hundred and fifty school lunch man- 
agers and other lunchroom employees. Recognizing that 


' many problems confront those responsible for the plan- 
' ning and preparation of school Iunches, these meetings 


were planned to give help with current problems and 
encouragement for continuing the improvement of the 
lunch programs. 

A typical program for one of these one-day institutes 
included a demonstration of the preparation and serving 
of a complete lunch emphasizing the importance of care- 
ful planning, organization of work in relation to food 
to be prepared and time and number of workers required 
for preparation. The use of standardized recipes was 
stressed. School lunch cooks demonstrated the prepara- 


, tion of food to save the maximum nutritive value; the 
| assembling and arranging of equipment, utensils and 


materials for the greatest efficiency; the attractive ar- 
rangement and serving of foods. Discussions on meal 
planning, the nutrition needs of children, the evalua- 
tion of a good lunch, together with a discussion of 
management problems, concluded the program. Teach- 
ing materials were on display. Much attention was at- 
tracted by the trays displaying lunches adequate to meet 
the nutrition needs of children of various ages as estab- 
lished by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Managers and lunchroom employees expressed satis- 
faction with these meetings, stating that it was extremely 
helpful to observe new methods of preparing foods, to 

(Concluded on page 518) 
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A New 1945 Treatment of Textiles! 
FIBER TO FABRIC 


by M. D. Potter, Ed.D. 


Fiber to Fabric is an interesting, easy-to-read 
portrayal of textiles from fiber to fabric. It covers 


¢ The differential qualities of all major fibers 
from which textiles are made. 

¢ The fundamental manufacturing processes of 
all fibers—spinning, weaving, finishing, dye- 
ing, and decoration. 
The five major textiles—cotton, linen, wool, 
silk, and rayon. 


New noncellulose, man-made fibers; knitting 
and hosiery; textile floor coverings; the care 
of fabrics. 


Simplified presentation. Profusely illustrated. 
Suggested readings for each chapter. Authorita- 
tive glossary of terms pertaining to each major 
textile. : 

Order this new 1945 treatment of textiles for 

your school, your business, or your own use. 


List price, $2.00 


Usual discount to schools. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING GOMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Dallas Toronto - London 


THE STORY OF STERLING 


USEFUL FACTS ABOUT THE CRAFT 
“Where Art and Industry Meet’ 


HIS BOOK will help you teach future 

homemakers the all-important subject 
of Sterling Silver. Its fifty-four pages are 
devoted to the history and background of 
silver, the development and influence of 
period design on modern Sterling, with 
complete information on five basic table 
settings. 

Use the coupon opposite to order “The 
Story of Sterling,” and take advantage of 
the special price to Home Economics 
teachers and students of 10c per copy. 
(The usual charge is 50c.) 


THE STORY OF STERLING 
published by 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD 
OF AMERICA 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Creative Careers 
In Home Economics 


By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts, 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


When your seniors are planning their future activities. 


FOr the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


+ Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

















VISUAL 
AID IN 
TEACHING 
NUTRITION 





The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods. The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet. 


$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





(Continued from page 516) 
receive menu suggestions and to discuss common prob- 
lems. The exchange of ideas at these institutes was found 
to be especially helpful. 

More of these one-day training institutes are planned 
for the coming year and much interest already has been 
evidenced in the four one-week summer institutes for 
cooks, which we expect to hold in the four state tech- 
nical institutes during the summer of 1946. 


In-Service Training for Teachers 

Since many home economics teachers are supervising 
the school lunch along with their regular teaching pro- 
grams, special courses on school lunch organization and 
management were offered for them this past summer at 
Cornell, Columbia University’s Teachers College, New 
York University and Syracuse University. Because ele- 
mentary teachers particularly need to learn ways in 
which they may share more effectively in a nutrition 
education program, special summer session courses on 
this subject have been offered at Buffalo, Oswego and 
Plattsburg State Teachers Colleges, 


Progress Through Education and Cooperation 

It is significant that an increasing number of school 
administrators are assuming the responsibility for having 
a good school feeding program. Requests from home 
economics teachers and school lunch managers show that 
they are eager for additional training in order to work 
more satisfactorily. Community groups are seeing ways 
to share effectively in the program. With all of us work- 
ing together, the community school lunch program be- 
comes a reality for more children in many more com- 
munities in New York State. 











(Continued from page 467) 

V. Special Considerations in Building 

A. “Miracle House” has been de-bunked. Too many 
mechanical devices do not tend to make the 
house livable. 

B. Give special consideration to heating and ventila- 
tion for winter and summer comfort, not only 
through insulation, but in room arrangements, 
placement of stair cases, location of heating units, 
treatment of glass surfaces, location and height 
of chimneys, etc. 

. Consider not only your present family needs, 

but also possible future needs. 

. Begin planning the interior. A good exterior 

reflects a well planned interior. 

. If you have cherished heirloom furniture, plan 

your house as a setting for it. 

. Lumber should be available for houses twelve 

months after the war is over. 

G. The location and arrangement of the kitchen 
for attractiveness and convenience should be giv- 
en special thought. Practical labor saving devices 
should be installed. 

_H. In choosing a house design, do not be influenced 
too much by the so-called modern trends in 
housing. Traditions in home design and con- 
struction should be carefully considered. 


> ~) (@) 


(Concluded on page 520) 
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This course is especially 1. A BACKGROUND IN RAYON 
plonned for Home 2. HOW TO BUY RAYON 
E ies Cl 
eee sree one 3. HOW TO CARE FOR RAYON 
includes up-to-date 

4. HOW TO SEW WITH RAYON 


information on these 
subjects: 5. HOW TO PLAN YOUR WARDROBE 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers TESTED 
350° Fifth Ave., New York 1 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





PREPARE FOR GREATER-THAN-EVER 

OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
FASHION WORLD 
Choose the career that offers glamorous work and top salary 
and choose the school that assures you of the finest, most 
modern fashion traini Under the personal direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, one of America’s Foremost Fashion 
Instructors and Style Authorities. Individual. analysis and 
planning of your studies to fit you for your proper place in 
this all-important profession. Fashion Design—Design for 
Stage and Screen—Styling—Buying—Merchandising—Pattern 
Drafting, Cutting—Draping—Fashion Illustration. If you 
cannot come to New York, prepare for a Fashion Career 
through interesting study at Request FREE BOOK 
“Career Courses.” 


FIND ONT THIS COUPON NOW! => 


Aii@ine eles) 


18 YN iad Lolo] Mol ame atolisloltk mm Olaeloltieli-x 
812 Fifth Ave. (62nd ~ New York 21, N. Y. 


OCTOBER, 1945 
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December 26, 1944 
Dear Patrons 

We are interested in your approval of the 
Adult Program on "Planning a Postwar Home" 
which you attended on several occasions. 
Would you be so good as to check the enclosed 
questionnaire, place it in the self-address- 
ed envelope, and mail to us at your earliest 
convenience. 

We feel that the program was a success 
and are looking forward to another series the 
second semester. We shall get in touch with 
you when plans are completed. 

Yours very truly, 
THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 








Plays 


For Teaching BAS Publicity 


1. Joan Finds Out 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: seven modern college girls 
Scene: committee room at college 
This discussion of the clothes two girls buy for 
the fall term brings out the importance of plan- 
ning the wardrobe and budgeting accordingly. 15c 


2. Martha Washington Returns 
One-act play—20 minutes 
Characters: Martha Washington and six girls 
Scene: a modern play school 
Martha Washington visits a modern child develop- 
ment laboratory and the girls tell her how chil- ‘ 


dren are brought up scientifically today. 15¢ 

3. There Was an Old Lady Who ADULT PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Sent ae o Mee y QUESTIONNAIRE 
One-act play—5 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters; the old lady—two pages—any num- 
ber of young girls 
Scene: a large shoe as background and a garden 
A survey of what is taught in home economics 
with emphasis on clothing. 15¢ 


4. A Television Style Show 
One-act play—30 minutes 





1. The series contained— 

reeves: too many meetings 

—————too few meetings 

‘| oo——~_ a satisfactory number of meetings 


2. The length of the meeting was—’ 


Characters: announcer, three young girls, number ————too long 
of models —————too short 
Scene: A comfortable living room ————~—satisfactory 


Three girls discuss old-fashioned and up-to-date 
styles as dresses are modeled. 15c et 
3. The organization was— 


a satisfactory 

—————could have been improved by shorter 
talks and more discussion 

—————could have been improved by panel 


5. Playing The Game 
Two-act play—I hour 
. Characters: five girls, four boys 
Scenes: Living room in late afternoon and loung- 
ing room off ballroom 
High school girls and boys discuss social relation- 


ships and etiquette. 25c discussions 
6. nanareting Rosie 4. How were you usually reminded of each meet- 
nike big oyad ing in the series? 
Characters: six girls, three boys | b blici 
Scenes: A living room and an office a. 0 y newspaper publicity 
Rosie learns how to apply for a position. 25c .——— by postal card 
—_———— by a friend 


7. Abigail’s Print Shop 


One-act play—2 scenes—30 minutes 
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| 
| 
Characters: young girl, two elderly women, good- 1} 5. Assuming that the topic was of sufficient inter- 
— a 5 ‘ | est to you, would you be willing to come to an- 
enes: ioomy interior of a dem dress 3 ; : : H 
deur tninier af the veut odeled shop. A em other series of meetings later in the school year? 
skit with a romance angle bringing in a high 1. == Yes 
school clothing exhibit. 15¢ (|oe__ No 
8. Two Short Clothing Exhibit Pla 
ee ty ereagaa ” '| 6. Check the following subjects in which you might 
et Exhibit room of school of design be interested, 
ee ee ak —— Selection of furniture 
vs peasant meme vant, It —————Selection and refinishing antique furni- 
9. This Modern Generation ture, glass, etc. 
agent sts hour t 1h é eee Meal planning and food preparation 
aracters: a vivacious ot! i : ¢ s . 
her aseiiaietien lear Po vate: wen gil, oo Tt ere Clothing construction and new textiles 
Scenes: The family living room, before and after : that are or will be on the market 
rejuvenation by high school girls. 2e¢ Fij ——-——— Problems in dealing with adolescent 
See full list of plays on page 87 boys and girls 
of Practical Listing Service Coupon Book : 
! 7. Could you suggest other topics that would be 
Order Plays by Number from ! of interest to you? 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS : 
i| §8. Any comments that you wish to make? 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. j : 
i 
! 
i 
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SEND FOR KITCHEN 

BOUQUET TEACHER LESSON PLAN 

AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! : 
@ For ease and simplicity in preparing your next 
meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low 
meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, 
braising, pan sautéing.. and yethaverich, browncolor. 
This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- 
lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also 
include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
booklets for each student in your class. All this 
. .. together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards 
and generous 4-oz. sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 

Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


For Teacher only: I would like to have 
Booklets. 
1. Teacher Lesson Plan. Kitchen Bouquet Grocery Store 
. ‘ ‘Products Sales Com; » Inc., De- 
& Qeeey Paeiee Gate partment “B,” 480 Lexington Ave. 
3. Generous 4-0z. size bottle of "ue, New York 17, New York. 
Kitchen Bouquet. 


Name 


For Student use: School Address. . 
New, improved Kitchen Bouquet 
Booklet. Ci State. 


OCTOBER, 1945. 











Have you read 
all the advertising 
in this issue to 
see the many 
facts ‘that can 
be advantageously 
incorporated into your 
teaching projects 
and 
have you sent in 
coupons for more 
complete information ? 
Look over the coupons 
again to make sure 
you have not missed 


anything you need. 
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the community. Leaders of groups were chosen because 
they would be most likely to know the interests of their 
friends and could, in turn, adequately interpret the 
program to those with whom they came in contact. 

Before beginning the survey, a mimeographed letter 
was made, explaining the purpose of the interview and 
listing topics that might be suitable for study by an 
adult group. This was taken to the home when the 
interview was made and served as an introduction for 
the conference. It was left in the home so that it could 
be referred to to clear up points of discussion which 
might arise later. 

After discussing the purpose of the adult class and 
thinking through the list of suggested topics as to their 
interest appeal, the person being interviewed was asked 
to suggest other topics he thought might be used for 
such a class project. Those contacted were asked to dis- 
cuss with their friends the purposes of the proposed 
class and to get from them suggestions for other topics 
for study. This served two purposes: to publicize the 
program and to give the community as a whole a hand 
in the planning. These interviews were short—from 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length, 

The survey showed a decided interest in the problems 
of housing, so a series of seven meetings was built around 
the subject, “Planning Your Postwar Home.” This 
large subject divided itself into the following topics: 

. An overview of the housing situation. 

. Choosing a building site; financing a home. 

. Building materials and air conditioning. 

. Lighting and heating the home. 

. Landscape development. 

6. Remodeling and decorating. 

7. Summary meeting—Panel discussion on questions pre- 
sented by the group. 

The presentation for most meetings followed closely 
the pattern of a forum. A speaker presented some points 
pertinent to the subject. This was followed by group 
discussion, Films, slides and panel discussions were 
used for topics that would lend themselves to that treat- 
ment. Businessmen from the community and nearby 
cities were carefully selected and invited to be the speak- 
ers. Discussion leaders were chosen from the class. The 
cooperation and willingness with which all of these 
persons responded was a satisfaction to the school people 
responsible for the series. 

Before the series opened, a meeting of all speakers 
was called so that they might share in developing com- 
mon aims and fundamental understandings of some of 
the problems involved in postwar housing. They also 
helped to decide what part each would contribute to 
the program, thus reducing unnecessary over-lapping of 
subject matter. At this meeting plans were laid for the 
last session, a panel made up of all speakers to answer 
questions on individual problems. 

It was planned that class members should have some 
material to take home each time. With this in mind, 
each speaker sent, in advance of the meeting in which 
he was to participate, an outline of his talk. This out- 
line, plus a bibliography prepared by the library staff, 
was mimeographed for distribution. In addition to ex- 
hibits brought by the speakers, the library prepared 


(Concluded on page 524) 
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Revolutionary Development in Carpet Construction 
Now In Use In Over 3 Million Rugs and Carpets! 


be CELLUCORD helps rugs keep new looking longer. 


2; CELLUCORD- backed rugs and carpets always wash 
J beautifully! 


3. CELLUCORD- backed rugs make housekeeping 
easier... less fuzz! 


4. CELLUCORD service qualities fully proven in scores 
of tests by leading carpet mills and 
by the United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc. 


cre “A Real Backbone For Your Rugs and 
Carpets plus Hints On Rug Care and 
Cleaning.” 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 


BOOK NEWS 


JUNIOR FOODS 
AND 
NUTRITION 


By 
FERN SILVER 


ERE is a book that develops the young 

girl’s natural curiosity about cooking 
techniques into proficiency in following 
simple recipes. Intended for the junior high 
school student, it provides a sound knowledge 
of food values as a foundation for meal- 
planning and cooking. It teaches the young 
girl to be a real help with the shopping, and 
the preparation, serving, and preserving of 
food. It includes suggestions for afternoon 
snacks and party refreshments for her friends. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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Add variety to your 


teaching program with 


the colorful, informational 


helps offered in the 


(Continued from page 522) 
displays of books and magazines which class members 
could examine before and after the meetings and could 
take home for study. Cards sent to manufacturers 
brought valuable pamphlets in quantities large enough 
for general distribution. 

An attendance record was kept by having class mem- 
bers sign cards at each meeting. Questions they wished 
to have discussed at the last meeting were put on these 
cards also. 

Interest in the class was caught and sustained by a 
variety of publicity. —ITwo weeks in advance of the first 
meeting stories were carried in the local papers. Plans 
for the series were discussed at the council of women’s 
clubs and in various parent-teacher associations in town. 
A form letter was sent to the parents through the school 
children, After the series started, the public was in- 


| formed each week by newspaper release about the next 


meeting. Post cards were sent to class members remind- 


| ing them of the next topic and speaker. In the evalua- 


pages of 


tion questionnaire filled out at the end of the series, a 
large group indicated that the post card had been a most 
effective means of reminding them of the meetings. This 
questionnaire which was made with the view of plan- 


| ning future classes asked the opinion of the group as to 


the length of the class period, the number of meetings, 


| the methods of presentation, topics for further study 
| and general comments. It indicated that this group did 
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not consider a two-hour meeting too long nor the num- 
ber of classes too many. (See letter and accompanying 
Adult Program Evaluation Questionnaires on page 520) 

The enrollment of the class was about equally divided 


| between men and women. The group ranged in age 


from college level to older couples whose children had 
left home so that they no longer needed the big house 


; and were interested in a smaller one, but the largest 


Send as many coupons 


as you want to us at 


468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


_ number was the younger married group. 


The success of the program was shown by the sus- 
tained interest in the meetings. The class averaged 55 
members at each meeting, with 100 attending the largest 
meeting and, 32 the smallest one. In looking back on 
this initial venture, the following points stand out as 
especially important guiding principles: 

1. Personal contact with the homes to learn the interest 
and needs of the adults. 

2. During the same contact a verbal interpretation of 
appropriate phases of the school program (home 
economics, in this instance), with an opportunity to 
answer questions. 

3. Wise use of community resources, especially speakers 
who presented their topics to good advantage. 

4. Careful and thorough planning of the material to 
be presented. 


| 5, Participation of some members of the class in some 


phases of the program. 


| 6. Cooperation and guidance on the part of school 


We shall see that your 


administrators. 

7. Use of a variety of means of presentation, as slides, 
films, short talks, panels, outlines and group discus- 
sions. 


| 8. Good use of illustrative material. 


wants are met promptly. | 


This is a beginning. The staff at the University School 


| is looking forward to other types of adult education 


activities that will meet especially the needs of its com- 
munity. 
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“THE Sealtest FOOD ADVISER” DEDICATES ITS HOLIDAY ISSUE TO THIS PROBLEM OF PEACE 


Millions of our youngsters—from toddling tots to 
teen-agers—have felt the full impact of the war. With 
parents in war plants and in the Services, these 
millions of ‘‘America’s future citizens’’ have been 
pretty much on their own. 


Now, with the war over, it is high time to take stock 
of these youngsters. Are they getting the nourishing 
foods—the three balanced meals a day—so neces- 
sary for health and growth? 


“The Sealtest Food Adviser,’ in its Holiday Issue, 
gives some valuable help to mothers in selecting 
nutritious and taste-appealing foods, not only for their 
children, but for adults, too. 

It includes recipes for such old-time favorites as 
oyster stew, spoon bread and Parkerhouse Rolls. It 
also includes many new recipes, created by the 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are divisions of 
National Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, STARRING 
JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


Sealtest Kitchen staff, to add variety and interest to 
family meals. 

The Holiday Season is not forgotten, either. It gives 
suggestions for party dishes as well as ideas for keep- 
ing every-day meals during the Holidays from be- 
coming drab. 

Every Mother, Housewife and Teacher should have 
a copy of this important issue of ‘The Sealtest Food 
Adviser.’’ Write today for your FREE copy. 


o me a 


) LELECIL 


ee ee ee 









To obtain your Free copy of stm ere 
“The Sealtest Food Adviser” 
just clip coupon No. 62, in 
coupon book and mail to P. H. 
E. or Mary Preston, Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








